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8,969 9,74 
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Who pays for 
bruises? 


Cuts and bruises are expensive—an estimated 50 million 
dollars is lost to the livestock industry each year because 
of them. Owners of livestock pay the bill in the lowered 
prices they must accept for animals. 


This tremendous annual loss in money is the price Nature 
charges for cruelty to her living creatures. For unless 
they are properly fed and cared for, cattle, sheep or hogs 
fail to reach the weight and quality of which they are 
capable. Overcrowding of animals in transit as they’re 
moved about the farm or taken to market — prodding or 
whipping to a point where bruises result—all this mis- 
treatment results in a lowered market value for the live- 
stock. 


Owners of livestock who are responsible for cuts and 
bruises may think someone else takes the loss—but they 
are largely mistaken. Packers have to reflect these losses 
in the prices they offer for livestock. 


Remember, just as surely as she metes out punishment 
for cruelty to animals, Nature rewards those who treat 
them properly. Livestock that is raised and handled with 
care is certain to bring the maximum price the market 
can offer. 


ARMOUR and Company 
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vot ‘ Aaainst Livestock Loss 
| Ae the Use of Franklin Products! 





Livestock Infections Cost Millions! 
FRANKLIN Protection Saves Millions! 


l. EASY to avoid loss from many diseases. Just vaccinate with the 
Franklin product indicated. Give each animal a protective dose 


BEFORE losses start. 


By making use of the scientific potency of the famous Franklin brand 
you can safeguard against many infection hazards. 


Losses from disease and parasites are estimated at a billion dollars 
a year. It’s possible to reduce YOUR share of this preventable loss ’way 
down to the vanishing point. Let the Franklin catalog and the local 
Franklin Dealer assist you. 


BLACKLEG PREVENTION! i 
Lasting immunity with one dose of 

Franklin Blackleg Bacterin FRANKLIN 
Powerful potency results from concen- : ee aoe POLE 
trating the major immunizing elements S ay ee adit 
of more than 10 cc of whole culture peed a” ing. 


into 1 cc. Franklin Fly Repellents 


Added Protection without Added Cost , 
is provided in, FRANKLIN  DloodStopper — Smear 62 


FRANKLIN PINK EYE Dehorning Paint 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin POWDER Screw Worm Killers 
combining a full dose for Blackleg In Puffer Tubes Franklin DDT Products 
with a full dose for Malignant Edema. Easy to Apply Dehorning Instruments 





Don’t fail to have the new, complete Franklin Catalog at hand 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Drug Store Dealers. <P 


i . ) eee 
FRANKLIN “con. 
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OPEN WINTER—We have had » 
open winter here along Snake River bur 
nevertheless spring is rather late. Every. 
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body came through the winter in gooj chairman 
shape.—J. H. (Jidge) Tippett, Asotiy “Cos 
County, Wash. gomewha 

ment neg 


BEST SEASON—We have had one oi § aimed at 
the best winters for cattle in years; yo § under S& 
very cold and no bad storms up to thi: § influen™: 
time (Mar. 31). 1947 was a good gray though 1 
year so that very little has been fej § of Cons? 


but not much moisture in the ground fy “Mr. 
a new crop of grass.—V. L. Kelly, Custe, ment: 
County, Mont. 

with ¢ 


CHANGE NOTED—Please change my | barrie 
mailing address .. . I’m moving lower in convic 
the valley, where the U. S. government “The 
sells water to the settlers for the land § gradual 
under the project. Still have some range ‘moral 
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With eyes as sharp as those of any last year the railroads moved more 
farmer, railroads watch the weather grain and grain products than ever 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from before. This year they hope to do even WwW 
Canada to Mexico. Acting on reports better. e — H 
of current crop conditions, railroads To continue to improve the world’s (Published monthly at 515 Cooper. Building, 2 j 
"i > ° enver, olorado, erican ationa 
concentrate cars in advance of actual finest mass transportation system, the Stock Association Publishing Company. — to it 
; ; 0s 
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Resolve it Meri 

oan esoive on Merits 

River bi UITE SIGNIFICANT statements are made in a release this major undertaking has been very limited and confined 
ate. Every. given to the press in March by Daniel A. Reed, acting 
-r in goof chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee: 

tt, Asotin “Congress in 1947 approved a bill which would increase 


smewhat the duty on wool. At the same time State Depart- 
ment negotiators were engaged in an international conference 





1ad one of aimed at a further lowering of tariffs. Mr. Clayton, then the 
years; no § under secretary of state, returned from Europe and was highly 
up to this} influential in preventing the bill from becoming a law, al- 
00d gras; | though it had been voted by a strong majority of both houses 
been fej § of Congress. 
Tound for “Mr. Clayton’s principal weapon was the following state- 
ly, Custe, § ment: ar 
“If we at this time, when we are actually negotiating 
with other countries at Geneva for the lowering of trade 
hange m barriers, raise new barriers as this bill proposes, we stand 
+ lower in convicted of insincerity.’ 
vernment “The Ways and Means Committee is cognizant of the 
the lands § gradual development of what may become a-somewhat similar 
me range | ‘moral obligation.’ es 
“High officials of the State Department testifying before 
congressional committees have stated that the charter for an 
- I International Trade Organization will be presented to Con- 
——— ff gress for approval. This charter was originally drafted and 
has been vigorously promulgated by the executive branch of 
Page § the government. Consultation with the legislative branch on 
Mo. 
pe...) 24 
Notes 
wies21 1 Meat Gets the Call 
ssoteeene Bd r AN ARTICLE on another page of this issue Wesley 
BH Hardenbergh, American Meat Institute president, says that 
a { people will eat only 10 pounds less meat per capita this year 
yales.26 | than last but that even this is eight pounds more than was 
vb consumed in the pre-war period of 1939-41. From other sources 
eta 21 we learn that per capita food consumption generally has 
38 moved up about 17 per cent from the long-time period 1909-38, 


during which time it fluctuated so little as to be considered 
almost stationary. And we learn also that meat has done even 
better than that, and in 1947 stood 24 per cent over the average 


for this long period. 
Americans are not only eating more but are eating better, 
and on the latter basis especially, it’s meat that gets the call. 


What Course to Pursue 


HE “agricultural policy bill” introduced by Congressman 


uilding, : : ; 
al Live Hope of Kansas is a comprehensive measure that according 
~— to its author would re-arrange land management in the inter- 
1879. ests of conservation. Observers say that it is open to much 
oor objection from all directions. Congressman Hope says that the 
|. Sub- bill will furnish a basic foundation for land use. 
wie: Without here going into the pros and cons of the measure, 
Col. the proposed law, as has been the case with most writings and 
Editor talk on the subject of conservation of the land, leans heavily 
Editor toward the idea that government must be the boss if land is to 
— be used properly. 
wi No one would want to say that we should use our land 
any way we want to and forget about future production, but 
a to say that conservation can be had only through government 
Minot. edict is certainly open to question. The idea that we should 
i. protect and conserve our national resources has been growing 
, Fla. steadily. Evidence of that is seen in the recent expansion 
= in the heavy land equipment manufacture. Reports are that 
the land machinery companies have in many instances had to 
ns double their facilities for output. 
laine, The landowners certainly have not been slow in trying out 
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IT'S YOUR ASSOCIATION—BACK IT UP 


to a few selected individuals. 

“The charter if adopted would require the United States 
continually to negotiate trade agreements to lower tariffs and 
to put completed agreements into effect. There is great dan- 
ger, in view of the leadership assumed by the State Depart- 
ment in the initiation of the proposals leading to the drafting 
of the charter and the prolonged negotiations involved in the 
efforts to obtain general agreement to the charter, that once 
agreement is reached there will arise the presumption that 
ratification by the Congress will follow as a matter of course. 
An extremely persuasive argument might thus be created in 
behalf of actual ratification, although it would in no way re- 
flect the merits of the proposal. 

“The implications of membership in the International 
Trade Organization are so far-reaching and the probability of 
creating a presumption in favor of ratification so great that 
the Ways and Means Committee feels impelled publicly to call 
attention to the necessary process of ratification by the legis- 
lative branch, even though signed by the Executive. 

“Considerations extraneous to the real merits of the char- 
ter will not be allowed to influence its eventual acceptance 
or rejection . . . This charter, if submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee, will receive, solely on its merits, the same 
careful attention and consideration given to any measure 
brought before it.” 





better land use practices or taking advantage of demonstrated 
improvements where these derive from government or other- 
wise. Why should they? It is to their direct benefit. This is 
the sound way toward better land use. It avoids the tragedies 
that sometimes follow enthusiastic and miscalculated grandiose 
federal plans. 


Unsought Publicity 


Er THE MAY ISSUE of the magazine Liberty, there ap- 

pears an article entitled “No Home On The Range” which 
purports to show the stockman’s viewpoint on the subject of 
the administration of grazing lands on the public domain. The 
article which is illustrated with a scene evidently photographed 
in color on a dairy farm, is brief, requiring six minutes read- 
ing time. It is factual and outlines some of the difficulties 
which stockmen have experienced in public land use. There 
has been some inquiry as to whether or not the article was 
sponsored by the Public Lands Committee, but reports from 
Chairman Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., disclose that the 
committee had no part in the publishing of the story, it being 
the policy of the committee to avoid controversial issues as 
much as possible. 

Earlier in the month, Kenneth Reid, executive secretary of 
the Izaak Walton League, Chicago, issued a blast against the 
livestock industry, particularly singling out the American Na- 
tional Livestock Asociation. This was carried over Asso- 
ciated Press wires. His statements were a repetition of 
previous charges. The committee chose to ignore the mat- 
ter, feeling that nothing could be gained by entering in a 
word battle with Reid. However, a number of Western 
newspapers editorially took issue with him. These editors 
stated that while the objectives of the Waltoners were 
praiseworthy, the unwarranted criticism of the livestock 
industry created an atmosphere in which harmony would 
be impossible among those who were sincerely working 
to adjust differences of opinions as to administration 
of the public lands and to conserve natural resources.— 
Public Relations Committee, American National Live Stock 
Association. 


































































Mollin Makes Plea 
For Field Work Funds 


N A STATEMENT PREPARED for 

the subcommittee on Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations, House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Secretary F. E. Mollin 
of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation recently pointed up the fact that 
for two years or more representatives of 
the National as well as other groups 
have been conferring with Interior De- 
partment representatives “for the pur- 
pose of working out a program of man- 
agement of the public lands under the 
control of that department that would 
provide an adequate and efficient serv- 
ice to the livestock users of these lands 
at a minimum cost to the federal gov- 
ernment.” The rest of the statement 
follows: 


Further, it has been the thought that 
in working out such a program it would 
provide a definite pattern for this land 
management program for years to come 
so that there would not need to be ex- 
haustive study each year before the cur- 
rent appropriation bill was passed as to 
the number of personnel to be employed 


in this program, the amount of funds to 
be required, etc. 

The net result of these negotiations 
was the adoption of the so-called Nichol- 
son Plan by both Secretary Krug for the 
Interior Department and by the repre- 
sentatives of the livestock industry, 
which set forth in detail the personnel 
needed for the Washington office of the 
Bureau of Land Management, in the five 
regional offices and in the field so far 
as the management of grazing lands 
both in Taylor grazing districts and the 
Section 15 lands is concerned. The ef- 
fect of this plan was to decentralize so 
far as possible and practical the manage- 
ment of these grazing lands. In line with 
this policy we cooperated last summer 
with Congressman Barrett and others in 
working out and securing an amendment 
to the Taylor Grazing Act that would 
bring about a redistribution of the fees 
collected so that the Nicholson Plan could 
be put into full force and effect. It was 
our understanding at the time this 
amendment was adopted that the 87% 
per cent of the grazing fees collected 
from the lands within the Taylor Graz- 
ing Districts (aside from the 2c fee for 
range improvement), plus the revenue 
derived from the Section 15 lands, plus 

(Continued on Page 20) 





COW-COW BOOGIE! 





With these purebred twin Holstein oxen, Herbert R. Read, 19-year-old farm boy 
of Seekonk, Mass., disproves the popular belief that all bovine animals are clumsy, 
slow-witted and generally dense in the upper story. When young Read’s father gave 
the pair to Herbert to train for future competition in the New England ox drawing 
contests, the boy not only broke the calves to yoke but proceeded to teach them a 
complete repertoire which includes shaking hands, playing dead, balancing objects 
on their heads, teeter-tottering like a couple of pleased school kids, balancing on a 
box, turning like elephants in a circus and kneeling, singly or together. The animals, 


named Jack and Jim, work entirely from vocal commands. 


As long as they are 


within hearing distance, they do just as they’re told—even backing unyoked, by 
themselves, into the 125-foot Read dairy barn when the show is over. 
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1947 World Meat Use 


Here’s a.world-wide view of com- 
parative figures on per capita meat 
consumption, in pounds. (European 
statistics include some horse and goat 
meat.) Source is the annual report of 





the International Emergency Food 
Council. 

Per Cent 
Country Pre-war 1947 Pew 
New Zealand ........ 270 262 97 
ATVONUINA | ...222-.... 242 235 97 
ANIGUEOINIE | .225055250.. 2386 196 83 
United States ...... 126 155 128 
CONGGR 2 chen MS | 6lZt- COS 
United Kingdom.... 182 102 77 
DenMarK  ...232-:5. 133 «#188 = 8=104 
Germany ts. 113 AT 42 
Switzerland .......... 105 (i 68 
SE WRUON -sscoste cc 101 96 95 


Netherlands .......... 97 49 51 
France 

Belgium 
Chile 


Czechoslovakia .... 
Brazil 
ROO toons 


FOREST ADVISORY 
COUNCILS FORMED 


Announcement is made of formation 
of the first two general forest advisory 
councils in the Rocky Mountain region. 
They include: (for Grand Mesa National 
Forest) a railroad man; a man from a 
credit association; an attorney; a resort 
owner; the president of the Colorado as- 
sociation of soil conservation districts; 
an American Legion man; a_ lumber 
dealer; a labor union representative; the 
head of the Mesa College agriculture de- 
partment; a radio man; a representative 
from the Farmers Union; a fruit grower; 
a service station operator (who is also 
the mayor of Fruita) and the following 
ranchers: Francis Chapman and H. 
Grady Puett of Collbran and Warren Fi- 
field of Whitewater. (For Routt Na- 
tional Forest) a Colorado game and fish 
commissioner; a motel owner; a guest 
ranch operator; a newspaper publisher; 
an attorney; a timber operator; a gro- 
cery store owner; a truck farmer; a drug 
store proprietor; a lumber company 
owner, and two farmers. 

The groups were set up in accordance 
with a recent request from the chief of 
the United States Forest Service, as an 
outgrowth of recommendations made by 
the Barrett Forest Service investigating 
committee. 


FIRST WOOL PLANT 


The town of Craig, in the heart of 
Colorado’s richest sheep producing dis- 
trict, now has the first wool warehouse 
in the state. The fireproof, steel-fabri- 
cated structure is going into operation 
as a tangible symbol of Rocky Mountain 
determination to establish regionalized 
wool processing. 
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Crossing a herd: Powder River. 





A 1,500-Mile Search for Rangeland 


N THE SPRING OF 1881 GRANVILLE 

Stuart rode more than 1,500 miles on 
horseback and by stage through south- 
eastern and central Montana looking for 
a cattle range that would support the 
large herds which he and his business 
partners planned to run and which of- 
fered, in addition to plenty of grass and 
water, a reasonable amount of protection 
in the form of timber. He sought a coun- 
try where the snowfall was not unusually 
heavy in the winter, and where it did not 
lie until late in the spring, and he was 
looking for streams with gravel rather 
than mud bottoms and that lacked pre- 
cipitous banks so that his livestock would 
neither mire nor fall in their efforts to 
reach water. 

By 1880 the cattle industry had be- 
come well established in certain sections 
of Montana, notably in the Madison and 
the Beaverhead counties, on Sun River, 
the upper waters of the Musselshell and 
portions of central Montana. Among 
those old-timers who already had en- 
gaged in either cattle or sheep raising 
in those regions there may have been 
some who looked as far and wide before 
establishing their homes as Granville 
Stuart did, but none of them has left for 
us so minute and detailed a report of his 
search. 

In his “Forty Years on the Frontier,” 
Mr. Stuart gives a day-by-day record 
of his trip through the grazing regions 
that he visited, with copious notes upon 
the natural resources of the country as 
they appeared to him at that time and, 
In the light of subsequent events, what 
have proved to be amazingly correct com- 
a upon the possibilities of the coun- 
ry. 

The region in which he most wanted 
to establish the cattle range of his firm 
was the country of the Little Horn 
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By JOHN K. STANDISH 


River. The grass, the water, the timber 
and the lay of the land there best suited 
him of any that he saw. It was, how- 
ever, on the Crow Reservation, and he 
was unable to negotiate a lease for it. 
His second choice was the Flatwillow 
country, until, under the guidance of a 
Red River half-breed named _ Sevire 
Hamblin, he found an ideal location at 
the head of Ford Creek in Fergus County. 
The neighborhood afforded all of the 
things which he considered important 
from the standpoint of a cattleman. 
There were water, grass and timber in 
abundance, with great meadows from 
which tons of hay could be obtained. If 
there was any doubt as to the choice of 
the location, it would seem to have been 
removed by the fact that within a month 
after he had established the home ranch 
the United States government came 
along and built Fort Maginnis on his 
choicest meadow and within a mile of 
his house and there established a mili- 
tary reservation, despite his strenuous 
protests. 

He tells us, however, that he was 
forced to content himself with the situa- 
tion and he did derive some consolation 
from the fact that the military post, 
while destroying the meadow for the 
purpose for which he had intended it, 
gave the then very great conveniences 
of telegraph service and post office as 
well as a place to obtain supplies quickly. 
. .. Nor, in a larger way, did it inter- 
fere with the plans that he had formed. 
His cattle could still range from the 
Missouri River to the Yellowstone and 
beyond. 

In view of the fact that the Sioux In- 


dians were at that time constantly 
raiding the ranges of that part of the 
state, we of today might be inclined to 
consider the protection which the pres- 
ence of the soldiers afforded of great 
value. But that angle did not appeal to 
Mr. Stuart and as matter of fact it 
seems that over a considerable period 
he and his men were of greater service 
to the military post than the military 
post was to them. 

HE first name of the cow outfit was 

Davis, Hauser & Stuart. The mem- 
bers of it were A. J. Davis, a banker of 
Butte; Erwin Davis of New York, and 
both uncles of A. J. Davis, who was 
president of the First National Bank of 
Butte for many years; Samuel A. Hauser 
of Helena, and Granville Stuart. The 
Davis Brothers hada third interest, and 
Hauser and Stuart a third each. Stuart 
was superintendent and general manager. 

Mr. Stuart, in his memoirs, says that 
the brand was the letter H. However 
that may be, the outfit was long known 
as the DHS and later used the figure 2 
for a horse brand. 

The firm was organized in the sum- 
mer of 1879 and Mr. Stuart records that 
by the first of January following he had 
contracted for 2,000 Oregon and Mon- 
tana cattle at from $14 to $17 a head 
and by March of 1880 had arranged to 
purchase 2,000 more from Oregon. With 
the nucleus of their heads thus obtained, 
Mr. Stuart left Helena on Sunday, Mar. 
11, 1880, to hunt for a range. His jour- 
ney was by stage as far as Miles City. 
Between Helena and Coulson (now Bill- 
ings) he saw nothing that interested him. 
From Coulson he traveled to Huntley, 
where Tom McGirl and another man were 
operating a ferry. From there the stage 
(a dead axle wagon, he tells us) went 
south to Fort Custer, situated on a high 
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point between the Big Horn and the 
Little Horn rivers. They traveled all 
night and he said the driver told him it 
was a good grass country, but that he 
had to take the driver’s word for it was 
“as dark as Ebras.” 

From Fort Custer he followed the Big 
Horn back to the Yellowstone at Terry’s 
Landing, a few miles above the mouth of 
the Big Horn and on the north side of 


the Yellowstone. The next stops he 
records in his diary are Porcupine 
Butte, Short Creek, where provisions 


were few and breakfast consisted of only 
beans and Worcestershire sauce; Bull 
Creek, and finally—at 5 p. m., Apr. 17 
—Miles City. 


Renewing Old Acquaintances 


It should be remembered that in 1880 
Granville Stuart had been in Montana 
for 23 years. He had known nearly all 
men who had mined in the gold camps of 
western Montana. Many of these had 
since moved into eastern Montana. At 
Coulson, Mr. Stuart found P. W. Mc- 
Adow, whom he had known at Gold 
Creek in 1862. At Miles City he found 
Thomas L. Irvine, another pioneer whom 
he had known in western Montana and 
with whom he now put up. 

His diary records that “we boarded 
at the jail with Sheriff W. H. Bullard, 
Deputy Jack Johnson and Jailer Wash 
Kelly.” He further recalls no hotel ac- 
commodations in the town at that time 
and says that “the people who frequented 
Miles City in those days usually came to 
town to stay up nights and see the 
sights,” and had no necessity for beds or 
for much to eat. 

Irvine, who later was to become one 
of eastern Montana’s most famous 
sheriffs, he induced to go with him on 
the remainder of the trip. Stuart bought 
two saddle horses and Irvine had a sad- 
dle horse and a pack mule. Captain 
Baldwin, a United States army officer 
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stationed at Fort Keogh, wanted to go 
along and they waited several days for 
him, but at the last minute he was 
unable to leave with them because of 
trouble with the Cheyenne Indians. 


TUART and Irvine left Miles City on 

Apr. 22 and headed back up the Yel- 
lowstone River, on the south bank. At 
Anderson’s ranch, 23 miles out, they en- 
countered “Yellowstone Kelly,” a man 
named Phillips, Eugene Lamphere (a 
nephew of Captain Baldwin) and L. A. 
Huffman, whom Stuart described as “a 
young photographer from Fort Keogh.” 
Mr. Huffman was a resident of Miles 
City for many years and, as a result of 
his residence in eastern Montana during 
the buffalo hunting and cattle raising 
days and his ability and industry, com- 
piled what is now perhaps the most valu- 
able and unique collection of photo- 
graphic plates and photographs of the 
old west. 

At Smith’s ranch, three miles below 
the mouth of the Rosebud, the party 
was storm-bound. Smith had a new 
house which he was using for a barn 
and here the travelers put their horses 
and “fed them hay.” On Apr. 24 it 
snowed all day; the nine men passed the 
time in the little one-room cabin and 
the horses no doubt enjoyed themselves 
and the hay in the new house. 


The next day Phillips and Kelly left 


them in search of timber that would 
make lumber, and for a small cattle 
range. Stuart, Irvine, Huffman and 


Lamphere started up the valley of the 
Rosebud. 


Stuart did not like the Rosebud valley 
for cattle. He records it as a sage coun- 
try with good grass and badly broken 
badlands but no water except the river, 
which had a mud bottom and steep, 
muddy banks with few fords. Two days’ 
travel up the Rosebud and the party 


Noonday in Camp. 





fell in with buffalo, which, Mr. Stuart 
says, were all over the country. At the 
head of the Rosebud they turned east oy 
an Indian trail and crossed to a creek 
running into the Tongue River. Apr, 9 
they struck the Tongue River at the 
canyon in the upper part of the Wolf 
Mountains. At this point Mr. Stuart; 
diary records that there “are indications 
of petroleum all the way from Porcupine 
to here.” Here Huffman and Lamphere 
left them and returned to Fort Keogh, 
and Stuart recorded in his diary that 
Huffman “is one of the most companion. 
able men I ever traveled with.” 

Irvine and Stuart followed up Tongue 
River. At the mouth of Prairie Dog 
Creek, Irvine killed a flying wild goose 
with his Winchester rifle. Leaving the 
Tongue they crossed west to the Little 
Horn, then to Lodge Grass Creek, and 
hit the Big Horn et the site of old Fort 
C. F. Smith. This was a point of personal 
interest to Granville Stuart, for just a 
few hundred yards away on the night of 
May 12, 18638, the Crow Indians fired 
into the camp of the Yellowstone expedi- 
tion of that year which was under the 
leadership of James Stuart, Granville’s 
brother, killing two and wounding seven 


of the party. 


A Private Banker 


Stuart and Irvine visited the Custer 
battlefield and the point where Reno 
fortified himself on that occasion, went 
to Fort Custer and from there down the 
Big Horn again to Terry’s Landing. Here 
Stuart had to cash a check. He says that 
he got $250 from a gambler named B. F. 
Williams, who was “the only man in 
town with any money.” 

Here, because the Sioux Indians were 
reported running over the country north 
in bands of 10 and 12, Stuart hired John 
Roberts and a man named Wormsley or 
Wormwood (he used both names) to ac- 
company him and Irvine to the Flat- 


es 
oy 
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willow. 


After crossing the 
Musselshell, Stuart  re- 
cords further indications 
of petroleum. Buffalo 
were also numerous. At 
Flatwillow, Irvine and 
Stuart stopped with 
“Pike” Landusky, Joe 
Hamilton and John 
Healy. Mr. Stuart here 
found a deep, rich soil 
and was told that the 
potatoes, corn and tur- 
planted had _ all 
grown. On the Flatwil- 
he found the best 


grass he had seen since 


nips 
low 


leaving the Big Horn. 
On May 14 they were in 
a snowstorm. On May 15 
they followed up _ the 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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HE CHANCES ARE THAT NO MAT- 

ter where you live in the West you 
already know something about the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association. It is 
as live an organization as there is in 
the West. But the PRODUCER editor wanted 
to see about that first hand, so asked 
Horace Hening to meet him at his office 
in Albuquerque on a Sunday morning. 


He said the big job is building up the 
association in New Mexico and the West, 
and he must know some of the answers 
to that problem because the association 
has more than 4,400 members as against 
400 in 1930. 


Livestock organizations are set up not 
like exclusive clubs, for the benefit of a 
few, but rather like a democratic gov- 
ernment where everyone is asked to take 
a hand in running affairs for the com- 
mon good. That is the way we have 
worked out our problems in America. 
That is the way stockmen can best solve 
their problems. I would say it is mighty 
important to get all stockmen into their 
associations. If you could do that, it 
would be not only to the stockmen’s ad- 
vantage but to everyone’s. Take any 
component of the groups that make up 
our nation . .. Don’t we all gain through 
the prosperity of that group? 


First Organization in 1886 


New Mexico territorial stockmen first 

organized in 1886. But around the time 
when New Mexico became a state in 
1912 this association split up into local 
and county livestock groups which cen- 
tered their efforts on such local prob- 
lems as theft and predatory animals. 
But problems have a way of growing. In 
New Mexico as elsewhere their dimen- 
sions became too broad for local associ- 
ations alone and the need for state-wide 
uniform action drew the groups together 
into one organization which was launched 
under the name of the New Mexico 
Cattle and Horse Growers Association 
in 1917 at Silver City. Later the word 
“Horse” was. dropped from the official 
name. The organization co-operates with 
three local bodies: Northern New Mexico 
Livestock Association of Raton; Union 
County Livestock Association in the 
northeastern part of the state, and the 
Southeastern New Mexico Grazing As- 
sociation. 
_New Mexico is a grazing state—that 
is 95 per cent of it; thus specializing in 
the growing of livestock, it has hap- 
pened that the state produces top men 
In the industry. Four past presidents of 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers Associ- 
ation have also been presidents of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. These men are Victor Culberson, 
Silver City; C. M. O’Donel, Bell Ranch; 
Albert Mitchell, Albert; A. D. Brown- 
field, Deming. 

There’s another name that stands out 
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New Mexico Association's 
Keystone Is a Strong Membership 


in the New Mexico picture—that of 
Capt. Burton C. Mossman, who is a past 
vice-president of the New Mexico organ- 
ization and organizer of the Southeast- 
ern New Mexico Grazing Association— 
a former captain of the Texas Rangers 
and known throughout the West. 


G. W. Evans, rancher at Magdalena, 
heads the association today. He has been 
active in the association for a score of 
years. He is a member of the executive 
committee of the American National. 
Hailing from Davis Mountains in Texas, 
he is one of 10 brothers who are all in 
the livestock business. One of these, Lee 
S. Evans, is a past president of the New 
Mexico organization. 


They Do It This Way 


The New Mexico association is pub- 
licity minded. Frequent releases are is- 
sued by President Evans on current 
livestock topics; a widely read official 
magazine, the New Mexico Stockman, 
goes out each month, and quarterly meet- 
ings draw big crowds. These things do 
the job for the members—and what is 
done for the members is done for all 
the New Mexico stockmen. To make it 
handy for any stockman who comes to 
headquarters town, the association’s of- 
fice is set up in Albuquerque’s Hilton 
Hotel just a few steps up from the 
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A Sunday-morning snap 





G. W. Evans, state senator, who heads 
New Mexico Cattle Association. 


lobby. 

You can see that New Mexico stock- 
men are on their toes even in little 
things. Pick up their last convention 
program and note that along with listing 
the names of speakers at their conven- 
tion they also printed pictures of top 
talkers, to give the stockmen a better 
idea of what to expect. On the roads in 
New Mexico every once in a while you 
see a metal car plate saying that the 
driver is a member of the New Mexico 
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of Secretary Horace Hening at the brand-decorated 


desk which was given to the New Mexico Cattle Growers in 1941. 
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Cattle Growers Association. Little things 
count, too. 

Secretary Hening is quite a young 
man but is going into his ninth year 
with the organization. He is a member 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
foot-and-mouth disease and secretary of 
the Border States Foot-and-Mouth Con- 
trol Board, members of which also repre- 
sent California, Arizona and Texas. (Al- 
bert Mitchell is chairman of this board.) 
If aftosa should come across the border 


to this country, this board would go into 
action. 


Natural Barriers, Too 


The secretary doesn’t think that the 
foot-and-mouth disease will be killed out 
in Mexico at a very early date, and that 
is generally agreed, but he does believe 
that the disease can be held off the way 
it has been, 200 to 300 miles south of 
the border. He bases this belief largely 
on the fact that geographical barriers 
support the present quarantine line 
across Mexico, together with a natural 
division of transportation movement 
which goes south from the present quar- 
antined zone into the Mexico City area 
and north from that line into northern 
Mexico. There is little if any movement 
from one to the other of these divisions, 
even historically. “That’s the thing we 
can base our hope on in keeping the 
disease where it is,” Hening says. “An- 
other thing: Northern Mexico has co- 
operated 100 per cent in preventing the 
spread of the disease.” 

New Mexico’s $100,000,000-a-year live- 
stock industry is practically right next 
door to the outside chance of an out- 
break. Naturally one of the association’s 
chief concerns is the disease problem. 
But New Mexico also has problems in 
the use of land. Fifty per cent of the 
state is government-owned state land, 
forest land, public domain, Soil Conser- 
vation Service submarginal land, Indian 
reservations. Thirteen government agen- 
cies administer this land. This trouble 
spot New Mexico stockmen hope to clear 
up with a law to put into either the 


Grazing Service or the Forest Service 
the federal lands—except, of course, the 
Indian lands. Certainly the present over- 
lapping administration is wasteful and 
complicated. 

The official magazine of the associa- 
tion started out originally as a publica- 
tion called “El Borreguero,’”’ which means 
the shepherd. Formerly the association 
published a quarterly bulletin and this 
bulletin and El Borreguero were merged 
to form the New Mexico Stockman a 
dozen years ago. Publisher is H. B. 
Hening, father of Secretary Hening, who 
has been a newspaper man all his life. 


Organ Also Represents Sheepmen 


The magazine is also the official publi- 
cation of the New Mexico Wool Growers 
Association of which Floyd W. Lee of 
Albuquerque is president, and the South- 
eastern New Mexico Grazing Association 
which is headed by Lon D. Merchant of 
Roswell. You might ask right here, What 
about conflicting interests of the sheep- 
man and the cattleman? These have 
largely disappeared and sheep organiza- 
tions and cattle groups are now gen- 
erally working together closely. Horace 
Hening explains it this way: “They are 
actually the same business. It is use of 
the land, when you come right down to 
it.” However controversies are provided 
for. They would be placed before the 
three presidents of the organizations the 
magazine represents. “But we have to 
have a controversy first,” Hening adds. 

About 50 miles north and a little east 
of Albuquerque is the town of Santa Fe, 
oldest in the country next to St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. You wouldn’t want to leave 
New Mexico without seeing this 343- 
year-old town. In appearance it belongs 
to the Old World but in one respect it 
is like all our towns. Its narrow streets 
are jammed full of automobiles of a 
Saturday afternoon, that is. 

* * * 

In June the New Mexico association 
will hold a quarterly meeting at Clayton. 
A lot of stockmen will be at that gather- 
ing. 
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A group of top members of the New Mexico convention: (reading clockwise 


around the table) Lee S. Evans, Marquez; B. A. Christmas, Las Cruces; Tom Cl 


ay- 


ton, Separ; Bob Royall, Silver City; E. G. Hayward, Cimarron; L. A. Spencer, 
Carrizozo. Standing—L. R. Hammond, Clovis; Roy Stovall, Cutter; A. D. Brownfield, 


Deming. 
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Idaho Reports 
Larger Membership 


Foot-and-mouth disease and the mat. 
ter of public relations for the livestoc, 
industry were among top-spot attention, 
getters at the annual meeting, Apr, 
12-13, of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Associ. 
ation in Boise. In discussing the latte 
subject, Retiring President Clyde Star 
of Salmon stressed the fact that the ney 
national program will counteract the 
“misinformation and propaganda” {4j. 
rected at the public on the subject of 
meat prices. . . (“the cattle grower 
does not set the price of beef”). 

Membership fees in the association 
were increased and over a dozen resolv. 
tions were adopted (the latter appearing 
at the end of this article in briefed form.) 
Joseph H. Nettleton of Murphy was 
elected president; D. P. Jones of Malad 
became first vice-president; Seth Bur. 
stedt, Challis, second vice-president, 
Leon L. Weeks of Boise is the secretary, 
The Idahoans acted to change the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the organiza- 
tion to provide for three-year terms for 
directors, with five directors’ terms ex- 
piring each year. 

The secretary’s report totaled up a 
membership list of 2,000, following the 
addition of 300 new names during the 
past year. 

American National President A. A. 
Smith, a scheduled program speaker, 
reminisced about his life in Idaho as a 
young newly married man. (He and Mrs. 
Smith homesteaded at American Falls.) 
The National leader cited some figures 
on Idaho industry and discussed a com- 
parison of cattle inventories and human 
population in the United States. He 
dwelt also on Washington activities of 
the American National. 

Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., presi- 
dent of the Washington Cattlemen's 
Association; E. W. Steuhens, director of 
the American Meat Institute at San 
Francisco; J. H. Phelps, livestock agent 
for the Union Pacific at Salt Lake City, 
and T. G. Chase, of the agricultural re- 
search division, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
addressed the Idaho stockmen. Others in- 
cluded Governor C. A. Robins and J. E. 
Buchanan, president of the state uni- 
versity at Moscow. An interesting fea- 
ture of the second day’s sessions was 4 
sound motion picture on “The Horse,” 
presented by Cutter Laboratories of 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Resolutions 


The Idaho cattlemen in their resolu- 
tions asked for immediate re-negotia 
tion in the Mexican situation and asked 
for the changes previously recommended 
by the National Advisory Committee on 
foot-and-mouth disease. Besides re-ne 
gotiation, they have called for appoint- 
ment of an administrator to report d- 
rectly to the President, the naming of 
competent scientists and personnel gel 
erally, cooperation among the various 
government departments, research 
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vaccine and study of the economic im- 
pact on Mexico, construction of a boun- 
dary fence and continuation of the can- 
ning program in northern Mexico. 

The cattlemen asked that federal meat 
inspection be continued under federal ap- 
propriation; opposed HR 6054, a compre. 
hensive bill which would reshuffle land 
management problems; endorsed the pro- 
gram of the public relations committee 
of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation; urged a new building for the 
College of Agriculture at the University 
of Idaho; favored local change under 
certain conditions in time zone which 
would occasion more efficient shipping 
service; favored investigation into eradi- 
cation of Halogetine, a poisonous annual 
weed raging in the southern part of the 
state and goat or Klamath weed, a nox- 
ious weed invading from the north. 

Other resolutions asked that Congress 
earmark appropriations for reseeding, 
fences, water development, poisonous 
plant control, stock trails and driveways; 
favored controlled burning and reseeding 
on ranges carrying down-timber and 
brush; requested permission to be heard 
at game and fish commission anfual 
meetings on big-game problems, with a 
wildlife committee maintained to help in 
such requested representation. 

The Idaho cattlemen asked that sher- 
iffs be required to accept and dispose of 
trespassing horses under the estray laws; 
that the Nicholson report (decentraliz- 
ing management of public domain) be 
put into operation; that all federal agen- 
cies work on the eradication of poison- 
ous and noxious weeds in Idaho; recom- 
mended holding advisory board elections 
in the precincts where a new advisory 
board member is to be elected and that 
the grazier arrange for elections in the 
several precincts where the majority of 
stockmen use the domain and asked that 
the voting remain district-wide. 

One of the resolutions asked that kill- 
ing or wounding of cattle and horses 
“with intent to steal” be made a felony. 
The Idaho association favored the state 
Bang’s disease control program “with 


cs od 


special emphasis placed on the calfhood 
vaccination plan’ and recommended in- 
creased appropriations from $60,000 to 
$80,000 for vaccine supplies, services and 
indemnities. 


At 9 a. m. on June 24 at Boulder, Colo., 
the Colorado Stockgrowers and Feeders 
Association will start its 81st annual 
convention, according to President A. 
Elmer Headlee. Those who want reserva- 
tions may write to Dr. Davis, 411 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver, secretary, for a reserva- 
tion card or may get the card from their 
local association secretary. A number of 
committees are working every angle of 
convention preparation and this should 
result in a meeting that will “please and 
interest all who attend,” says Mr. Headlee. 





Included on the program of the Sand- 
hills Cattlemen (Nebraska) who will 
meet May 21-22 are F. M. Simpson, 
chairman of the agricultural research 
department, Swift & Co., Chicago, who 
will speak on “The Beef Outlook—the 
Packer;’”’ Rad Hall, assistant secretary 
of the American National at Denver, in | 
a discussion of foot-and-mouth disease | 
control in Mexico, and Dr. C. R. Watson | 
of Mitchell, vice-president of the Ne- | 
braska Stock Growers Association. Dr. | 
Watson will talk of the 1949 convention | 
of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation which will take place in Janu- | 
ary at North Platte, Neb. | 


Hardin, Mont., was the scene in late | 
February of the annual meeting of the 
Big Horn County Livestock Association. | 
Some 150 stockmen were there to dis- 
cuss, particularly, the prairie dog situa- 
tion in the area; a county-wide extermin- 
ation program was decided on. 


The Beartooth Stock Association | 
(Montana) met in annual convention the | 


A presidential gathering, during the Idaho meeting. Left to right: Joe Nettleton, 
newly named to presidency ; A. A. Smith, American National leader; Alan Rogers, 
head of the Washington association, and R. J. Hawes, an Idaho past president. 
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There hasn’t been enough rain a lot 
of places this year to wet a man’s 
whistle—much less his pasture. 


Dry weather adds up to plenty of 
dust and glare. And that means 
plenty of trouble with Pink-Eye. In 
many sections of the West, Pink- 
Eye’s already a No. 1 problem this 
year—and we still have the hottest, 
dustiest months ahead. But there’s 
a bright spot even in this gloomy 
picture. I’m talking about Cutter 
Trisulfanol. It’s a new combination 
of 3 sulfas—and you know what sul- 
fas do to Pink-Eye. It’s liquid, too— 
no dry particles to make sore eyes 
sorer. And it’s easy to use—comes 
with an atomizer and you just squirt 
it into the animal’s eye. 


Usually 1 or 2 Trisulfanol applica- 
tions a day apart will do the job. And 
I know what I’m talking about—be- 
cause Trisulfanol was tested fora 
whole year on the windiest, dustiest 
Texas plains before Cutter put it on 
the market. It’s worth a special trip 
to see your druggist on this one. 
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I don’t have to tell you what Lumpy 
Jaw, alias Big Jaw or Wooden Tongue, 
looks like—because it’s so common 
throughout the range country. But 
maybe you haven’t heard kow effec- 
tive Potassium Iodide (by mouth) 
or Sodium Iodide (by vein) are in 
treatment. Your druggist probably 
can take care of you on this one, 
too. If he hasn’t any information on 
dosage, drop me a line, even if it 
almost breaks my heart to talk about 
something Cutter doesn’t supply. 
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Better get started with your Red 
Water vaccination—and pronto. 
Here’s an experience I ran across 
last fall in Nevada that shows how 
effective vaccination can be: 


400 head of cattle were 'sum- 
mer pastured on notorious red 
water-infected land. All were 
vaccinated with Cutter’s Clos- 
tridium Hemolyticum Bacterin 
except 3 breachy baloney bulls 
that broke away from the out- 
fit. There wasn’t a single loss 
among the vaccinated animals 
—while 2 of the 3 untreated 
bulls died within a month from 
red water. Just for the record: 
red water’s death rate in unvac- 
cinated herds often runs 90% 
or higher. 
For my sign-off, here’s a nutritig 
tip—when range steers develop sore 
feet in the feed lot, add calcium, 
phosphorus and vitamin A to the 
ration. Cheap and effective. 
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end of February at Absarokee. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Alex Ross, 
president; Grover Rickman, vice-presi- 
dent; Ingvald Johnson, secretary-treas- 
urer, 


The Montana Stockgrower_ reports 
near-completion of plans for the 64th 
annual convention of the Montana Stock- 
growers Association. This will take 
place May 13-15 at Bozeman, and one of 
the highlights will be the special pro- 
gram to be put on by the animal hus- 
bandry and veterinary departments of 
the state college. 


In North Dakota, cattlemen of the 
Mouse River association held a meeting 
early in April which drew around 350 
registered members. Directors named 
are Norman Slinde, Velva; Harry Peter- 
son, Ryder; Fred Bryans, Carpio; Ver- 
non Asheim, Mohall. It was agreed by 
those in attendance that an amendment 
be adopted whereby Mouse River mem- 
bers would also be members of the North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association; and at 
an evening banquet life memberships 
were presented to Fred Bryans and Lenn 
Dompier, the latter of Towner. 


Florida meetings: The regular month- 
ly get-together of the Hardee County 
Cattlemen’s Association was held at 
Zolfo Springs. Plans were discussed fon 
the annual field day of the range cattle 
experiment station in April. Members 
viewed a sound motion picture called 
“Phosphorus, the Key to Life,” whick 
showed dramatically the process of ob- 
taining this vital soil-replenishing ele- 
ment from phosphate rock. . . . Officers 
of the Bay County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
ation have been elected for another year. 
They are: S. P. Davis, president; H. H. 
Hightower, vice-president; J. A. Soren- 
sen, secretary-treasurer. . . . Endorse- 
ment of a water control plan for south- 


eastern Florida was among actions taken 





by the Broward County Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. J. D. Hawkins of Oakland 
Park was re-elected president. Othe1 
officers: W. P. Waldrep, Hollywood, vice- 
president; R. S. Pryor, Fort Lauderdale, 
secretary; Brack Cantrell, Davie, treas- 
urer. 


Prospective delegates to the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ convention at 
Douglas in June are reminded that 


the correct dates are the 1st to 3rd, 
instead of June 8-10 as originally 
listed in the calendars of several live- 
stosk publications. 





F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of 
the American National, appeared on the 
Izaak Walton League convention pro- 
gram following Arthur H. Carhart of 
Denver who has been super-critical of 
stockmen and the American National. 
It is understood that the League will 
move its headquarters to Denver because 
it is making settlement of the public 
land question its No. 1 issue. 


New officers of the Yavapai Cattle 
Growers Association, elected in mid- 
March, are: Irvin Walker, president; 
Jessie Goodard, vice-president and Jim 
Coughlin, secretary. 


Will Miller of Topeka, for 10 years sec- 
retary of the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion, has resigned that post to devote 
all his time to his work as Kansas sani- 
tary livestock commissioner—a _ post 
highly important to the state’s livestock 
industry. He has been extraordinarily 
active as secretary and feels that he 
cannot continue to do justice to the im- 
portant work of a _ state cattlemen’s 
association secretary and that of a 
sanitary commissioner. Will Miller was 
also a representative on the Meat Board 
and will remain in that capacity for the 
Kansas association until July 1. 





First President’s Son Named 


It has taken 63 years for the Rip 
Blanco (Colorado) Stockgrowers Asggo¢i. 
ation to come full circle, with the ele. 
tion to the presidency of Arthur Wilbe 
—a true “native son’”—whose father jp 
1885 headed the organizational meeting 
of the association. (The senior Mr. Wi. 
ber, who went into the area in 1882, has 
operated the same ranch for the past 52 
years and, with Mrs. Wilbur, still makes 
his home there. ... Mr. Wilber is thus 
the only survivor of the men who 4t. 
tended that first meeting.) 

Named to office with Arthur Wilber 
at the late-April meeting, held in Meeker, 
are: John Oldland, Meeker, first vice. 
president; Jim Sheridan, Meeker, second 
vice-president; Fort Franklin, Mecker, 
secretary-treasurer. The executive com. 
mittee consists of Milo Love, Rio Blaneo; 
Bob Raley, Meeker; Fred Winslett, 
Thornburg; Hugh Caldwell, Meeker; 
Maurice Amick, Meeker; Melvin Cray- 
ford, Meeker; Albert Crawford, Meeker, 

Speakers at the convention were Rad- 
ford Hall, assistant secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, bringing news of his organization's 
activities; J. V. Leighou, forest super- 
visor, Glenwood Springs, and Sid Whet- 
stone, district grazier, Meeker, discussing 
their respective work interests, and 
Archie Hale, county agent, who spoke 
about spraying for grubs. 

Resolutions of the group recommended 
to Congress that no moneys appropriated 
for administrative purposes be used for 
public relations unless specifically so ear- 
marked; urged discontinuance of cuts for 
transfers unless clearly justified by a 
survey of range conditions; opposed a 
compulsory Bang’s disease control pro- 
gram, and expressed opposition to trans- 
fer of control of public domain grazing 
lands from the Interior Department to 
the Agriculture Department. 


More Idaho convention personalities. From the left: L. D. Nixon and Fred M. Jewell, both of Cambridge, plot some con- 
vention strategy between sessions. In the second frame, Alan Rogers of Ellensburg, Wash., Clyde Starr of Salmon (retiring 


president of the Idaho association), and Sherman Guttridge of Prairie City, Ore., discuss mutua 
industry of their three states. (Mr. Rogers and Mr. Starr are presidents of their respective state groups. 


1 problems affecting the cattle 
) At the right, John 


W. Snook, cattleman from Baker, Ida., is probably discussing what’s needed in research with President J. E. Buchanan of the 


University of Idaho (left). 
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Herbert B. Maw 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


i i iforni do, Idaho, 
Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets ” California, ate O°, 
ae Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Not long ago, one of my druggists 
was telling me about a game called 
Panguingue. Kept talking about 
“roodles” and “commokers”...and I 
was really snowed under. 


Well, it gave me an idea. I’ll bet 
some of you are just as lost when we 
start talking about our ALHYDROX 
vaccines ... throwing in terms like 
“aluminum hydroxide adsorption” 
and “antigens in the adsorbed state.” 
(I get kind of tangled up sometimes 
myself!) 


But, ALHYDROxX is too important 
to you, not to understand it. So let’s 
skip the technical stuff and put it 
this way: 


Your animals need water...need 
it every day. But—rain, your 
source of water, falls in spells. 
So, you build stock ponds to store 
the surplus of the rainy season. 
Then, when the dry spells come, 
you tap this supply as you need 
it. You get full value from every 
gallon. No waste! 


Now, Alhydrox acts with vaccine 
just as your stock pond acts with 
water. It holds back the vaccine 
—releasing it at the rate that 
builds peak immunity. No waste! 
And one shot does the whole job. 


Let me illustrate the difference 
between our Alhydrox and ordinary 
vaccines, like this: 


Animal can’t make use 
of all the vaccine at 
once; much of it lost 
through normal excre- 
tion before system has 
time to build peak 
immunity. 


ORDINARY VACCINE 





Alhydrox (Aluminum 
hydroxide) holds the 
vaccine in animal’s tis- 
sues; releases it slowly 
—like small, repeated 
doses — until every 
drop is used. 


ALHYDROX VACCINE 





(for the benefit of 
some people who 
think I can’t draw 
—these are cows) 
I hope this clears up any Alhydrox 
questions in your mind —and, inci- 
dentally, makes you doubly sold on 
Blacklegol*, Charbonol*, Pelmenal* 
and other Cutter Alhydrox products. 
See you in my next “Cutter Roundup?’ 
when I’ll have more dope for you 
about keeping your animals healthy. 
*Cutter trade name. 
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| 3 Association Sidelights 
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SiS inE Ue BidmIheNiS neue 


“Leave your razor home—or else!” is 
the dire warning issued by planners of 
the 150-mile trail ride which members 


| of the Washington Cattlemen’s Associa- 


tion will take over old cattle trails in the 
state to get to their ’48 convention in 
Okanogan, May 20-22. More than 150 
men (no women on this junket!) are ex- 
pected to hit the trail May 18, and some 
idea of the enthusiasm which has greeted 
the project may be gathered from the 
fact that among cowmen already signed 
up for it are some 70-year-olds. Trucks 
carrying bedding and feed will meet the 


| riders each night, and a mobile camp 
| kitchen will keep the men fed. A Spokane 


physician will be along to look after any 
injuries that might occur and a veteri- 
narian will check all horses nightly. 


Florida’s Lee County Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation has posted a $500 reward on 
cattle rustling convictions. Members 
also voted to obtain auto windshield 
stickers reading, “I am a member of the 
Lee County Cattlemen’s Association,” 
with similar signs to be placed on fences 


| around pasturelands. 


| of Leoti, Kan., 


| in March. 





Herb J. Barr 


who was named 
president of 
the Kansas Live- 
stock Associa- 
tion at Topeka 





Two familiar faces were missing when 
the Kansas Livestock Association con- 
vened at Topeka in March. Retiring 
President Fred W. Heine was ill and 
unable to attend, and the other absentee 
was F. M. Arnold of Emporia, for many 
years a convention mainstay. 


A representative of the Florida State 
Cattlemen’s Association will be in Wash- 
ington later this month when a Senate 
sub-committee considers the schedule of 
payments for agricultural observation, 
members of the FSCA board of directors 
recently voted. The representative will 
ask the Senate to approve a “more equi- 
table” distribution of conservation allow- 
ances, which at present give a cattleman 
a maximum of only $500 in any one year. 
“Due to the nature of the cattle busi- 
ness, a cattleman can’t afford to im- 
prove less than several hundred acres at 
a time,” E. O. Friday of Punta Gorda 
told the directors. 
means that government aid will be avail- 
able for about 40 acres.” Directors indi- 
cated that they did not favor asking any 





“The $500 maximum. 





larger appropriation for agricultura] con. 
servation . . . only for more favorab|: 
distribution. 


Joe Nettleton 
of Murphy, Ida., 


new head of the 
Idaho Cattle- 
men’s. Associa- 
tion following 
election of of- 
ficers at the an- 
nual convention 
in Boise, April 
a3. 


HOPE LAND MEASURE 
PROVISIONS EXTENSIVE 


The Hope land conservation and agri- 
cultural policy bill, according to its 
author, will establish the first basic 
land policy of the United States; plac 
responsibility for the program in one 
agency; consider present and future re. 
lationship between conservation and 
needs of consumers; make federal, state 
and local land owners jointly responsi- 
ble for conservation and development. 


Among the technical provisions is 
one authorizing the secretary of agri- 
culture to make a conservation inven- 
tory of agricultural lands as a guide. 
Other technical provisions include av- 
thority to conduct surveys, investigations 
and research; demonstrate conservation 
methods; acquire lands, improve them 
and lease them; provide technical assist- 
ance to agencies and individuals; assist 
in conservation programs on_ public 
lands; classify for agricultural use 
lands in existing or potential reclamation 
projects. Economic assistance may il- 
clude cash, materials, seed, use of 
equipment, and similar measures. AAA 
committees are continued. It would 
authorize Congress to appropriate not 
more than $3,000,000 annually to sup- 
plement cooperative extension work in 
conservation education, 


FREIGHT RATE RISE 
EFFECTIVE THIS MONTH 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
published its third interim report on Ex 
Parte 166 under date of April 13, to be 
come effective May 6, 1948. This third 
and final report, except for possible 
changes in particular commodities which 
-urther investigation of the evidence may 
indicate, provides for no additional in- 
crease in rates in the region roughly 
ceseribed as west of the Missouri River 
above the 20 per cent granted in the two 
previous reports. In eastern and south- 
ern territories additional 5 per cent and 
10 per cent increases were granted, as 
was also done in the case of inter 
territorial shipments. 


This report also provides specifically 
that no increases apply to charges for 
loading and unloading livestock. 
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“WRITING UP THE L0G’—daily record of what happens to each unit of Santa Fe fleet of freight Diesel locomotives. 


At Barstow, California, one of the 
“home ports” of our fleet of giant 
Diesel locomotives, this big black- 
board fills the side of a room. 

It shows at a glance operating status, 
availability and performance record 
of each locomotive. 

This visual evidence is a symbol of 
Santa Fe’s railroading knowledge— 
ability to move freight with on-time 


Santa 


May, 1948 


of a Diesel Fleet 


ee i 


performance and undivided responsi- 
bility to and from the West, South- 
west, and Pacific Coast, and the Texas 
Gulf Coast . . . basic reasons for you to 
ship “Santa Fe—all the way.” 

For details on how we can serve 
you, see your Santa Fe freight traffic 
representative. 


T. L. BOTHWELL, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


@-all the way 








Junior Doings 


Members of the Arizona Junior Cattle 
Growers Association held a regular meet- 
ing several weeks ago at Kingman. El- 
lis Mercer of Mammoth, Ariz, president 
of the Junior American National Live 


Stock Association, spoke to the young 





Junior Idaho cattlemen members pose for a picture dur- 
ing busy sessions of the recent convention at Boise. Left to 
right: Garth Eckert, Hill City, vice-president of the group; 
Allen Mink and Billy Mink of Gooding, on board of direc- 
tors; Earl Brace, Boise; Alvin Gorrall, Gooding; Earl 
Elsner, Gooding, president. 


members about the convention held at 
Boise in January, and the heads of var- 
ious affiliated junior groups of the state 
reported on activities of their groups. 
New officers include: Raymond Evans, 
Tempe, president; Erwin R. Thele, King- 
man, vice-president; Betty Gray, Clifton, 
secretary; Patsy King, Tucson, treasurer. 


The Junior Cat- 
tlemen’s Association 
of Idaho was formed 
at the seniors’ con- 
vention in Boise. 
Earl Elsner of 
Gooding became 
president; Garth 
Eckert, Hill City, 
vice-president; Alda 
Williamson, Boise, 
secretary. Board 
members are Alan 
Mink, Gooding; 
Gerry Beverland, 
Mackay, and Ed 
Heath, Mountain 
Mountain Home. 


Yavapai Cattle 
Growers Associ- 
ation’s junior asso- 
ciation, at a meet- 
ing of the senior 
group in Prescott in 
March put on a ban- 
quet. and dance for 
the seniors. 












Boys of the Flying BR (Boys Rangh) 
recently received a fancy saddle give 
by Jack Berkshire, outgoing presidey: 
of the New Mexico Junior Cattle Groy. 
ers Association, and Bob Cooper, a men. 
ber. The presentation was made at , 
meeting of Albuquerque’s Kiwanis Cl}, 


COMPREHENSIVE REPORT 0x 
what is going on in the industry a; 


made by Executive Secretary F, Rp 
Mollin of the American National Liy 
Stock Association is summarized as fj). 
lows: 

Foot and Mouth Disease—No startling 
developments. Best thing than can lk 
said is there have been no infected ari. 
mals in the northern “buffer zone” and 
there never have been outbreaks north of 
the quarantine line notwithstanding sey. 
eral reports to the contrary. On the 
southern end there still remain a nun. 
ber of cattle to be slaughtered in the 
buffer zone but outside this all have been 
cleaned up. 

Border Fence—No action by Hous 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson approves it. 

Investigation—Senator Thye of Minne. 
sota has introduced a resolution calling 
for investigation of the foot-and-mouth 
disease question. The California legisla- 
ture has adopted a resolution for a con- 
gressional investigation. 








TURNER 
UNIVERSAL STOCK CHUTE 


A complete, modern chute for all hand- 
ling of live stock. With attachments, it 
makes a perfect stock for foot trimming 
and veterinary work. 

World’s Best Cattle Machine 


BEST DESIGN—BEST PRICE—BEST MADE 
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THE TURNER CALF CRADLE 


The most modern, practical, convenient 
machine for handling calves 100 to 300 
pounds in weight. 


With this machine two or three men can 
brand, dehorn, vaccinate and castrate 
calves easily and efficiently. 


Available for Prompt Delivery. 


GEO. K. TURNER MFG. CO. 
CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 
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Mexican Rodeo—The Mexican Rodeo— 


ys Ranet) and the talk was that performers from 
ae Siver this country would participate—has been 
President called off. Many protests against per- 
gy Grow. formers going to Mexico to take part in 
nc? Tet a rodeo and then being allowed to bring 
made at a their equipment and horses back to this 
vanis Club, 


country. 

Animals Straying Across Border—Re- 
ports indicate that from April, 1947, 
through March, 1948, 27 cattle, 60 sheep, 
16 swine, 21 goats and 7 deer have been 
shot and destroyed after straying across 
the Mexican-American border. “It is my 
understanding that a good share of these 
at least have been shot east of El Paso. 
There is quite a little fence to the west 
of El] Paso, some of it government owned 
and some private. There have not been 
so many stray animals there.” 
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when Congress will also have before it 
the ITO charter. The expectation is that 
amendments will call for congressional 
ratification of new trade agreements. 
The Senate may not go so far as the 
House in this respect. 


Hope Bill HR 6054—There will be op- 
position to this land-use measure from 
all directions. The American National 
plans to be represented if and when 
hearings are held. Congressman Hope 
has referred to the bill as a forerunner 
of a long-range agricultural policy, and 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture is 
holding hearings on this matter, but it 
seems unlikely that Congress will decide 
upon any such farm program. 


Cattle Numbers—It has been found 
that the cattle goal this year is off key. 
It was worked out before the Jan. 1 
estimate of cattle numbers which official 
experts put at 78,564,000. Previous pre- 
dictions were that the numbers would 
be as low as 76,000,000. The goal pro- 
poses reduction to approximately 74,- 
500,000 but Department of Agriculture 
authorities, while expecting some slight 
further decrease in cattle numbers this 
year, do not think it will be nearly so 
large as the reduction last year of about 
2,500,000. “The goal figure unfortunate- 
ly leads people to think that the gov- 
ernment is recommending a further 
sharp reduction in cattle numbebrs this 
year and that is not actually the case.” 








o cae Federal Meat Inspection—A deter- 
‘ected ani. | mine deffort is being made to reverse 
zone” anj § the action of Congress last year in put- 
S north of § !ns the cost of meat inspection service 
iding sey. J UPON the meat and livestock industries 
On the § (see the secretary‘s testimony elsewhere 
nN a nun. § i this issue). 
ed in the Cattle Grub Control—‘In a hearing on 
have bee, § this question I urged a change in the 
bill to make it clear that whatever 
»y Hous § work might be done under the program 
Secretary § Would be on a purely voluntary basis.” 
ves it, Reciprocal Trade—The act as it now 
of Minne. stands expires June 12, 1948. Indications 
m calling | are that the House will report out a bill 
nd-mouth | calling for a one-year extension, thus 
a legisla. | projecting the main fight into next year 
or a con- 
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A recent release says the USDA has 
adjusted its prices for 1948 clip wool, 
as required by law, to levels which will 
assure producers an average price equal 
to that received in 1946. Changes are 
designed to offset higher marketing 
costs and to maintain normal differ- 
entials between graded wools, effective 
April 1. (All wool appraised or re- 
appraised for purchase on and after 
that date became subject to the new price 
schedule.) 


Support prices for all 1948 clip shorn 
wools, except “off wools,” were increased 
by 1 cent a pound, clean basis. This 
change was designed to compensate for 
higher freight rates on wool. In addi- 
tion, (1) all graded shorn wools of aver- 
age French combing or better, including 
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“THERE GOES THE RELL. - SEE WHo 
iT iS i 


CUSTOM SPRAYING JOWE RIGHT 





Bigger calves to sell. Every ranch- 
man has read about the split-herd 
tests where DDT-sprayed calves and 
cows averaged 50 Ibs. heavier per 
head by weaning. 


But it takes a good job. You can’t 
get results like this unless you use a 
good spray properly applied. 'That’s why 
it pays to call on your Purina Dealer. 


by your PURINA DEALER 


He uses equipment designed to do the 
job. His operator is Purina trained. 
He knows how to do it right. 


Special Purina Spray. He uses 
Purina’s specially developed spray 
containing not only DDT but also 
“1068” for more thorough insect kill 
and longer killing action because it 
sticks on the cattle. Call your Purina 
Dealer for prices. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Ft. Worth « Kansas City « Denver 



































































































































































































































































































































































































fine to quarter-blood wools, went 1 to 2 
cents a pound higher; (2) scoured wool, 
3 cents a pound higher; (3) best and 
average 8-months and fall Texas wools, 
1 cent a pound higher, clean basis. 


Thomas Havell will retire April 30 as 
assistant director of the Interior’s Bureau 
of Land Management. 

A bill to transfer the Army’s remount 
service to the Department of Agriculture 
was recently sent to the White House. 


Norris E. Dodd, under secretary of ag- 
riculture, has been named director gen- 
eral of the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization. He had been thought a 
possible successor to Secretary Anderson. 





Iteopy4 
"COME HERE = Cow '” 


MEXICAN FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE NOTES 

The House has passed HR 5883 on 
1949 appropriations for the USDA. 
Thereunder, Agriculture Secretary An- 
derson can spend any money available 
to his department in fighting foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico and preventing 
its entry to this country. He is em- 
powered to transfer funds for emergency 
use. ae iidaatcs 

The government of the United States 
obligated itself to expend over $61,- 
000,000 on foot-and-mouth disease con- 
trol operations in Mexico up to Feb. 28 
of this year. Better than a third of this 
covers canned meat purchases in north- 
ern Mexico. Pee ae ‘ 

There are more than 200 men engaged 
in patrolling the international boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 
Texas started the program some 15 
months ago and the BAI took it ove1 
later. Each range rider covers a 15-to- 
20-mile assignment. 


Speaking before the March convention 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association, Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, Texas railroad commission chairman, 
said everything must be done to keep 
foot-and-mouth disease out of this coun- 


try. If it should get into Texas, he 













(2) PARA 
flies if they 


Here at last is a SAFE insecticide with long-lasting 
residual killing power. Its locked-in, *Polymerized 
killing agents stick either to surfaces of building 
or hair of animals to be effective for days up to 
weeks. Kills cold-blooded insects on contact, yet 1s 


FLY CONTROL 


(1) HIGH REPELLENCY to keep flies off! 
LYTIC KILLING ACTION that kills 
do light! (3) RESIDUAL TOXICITY 
that remains effective for days up to weeks! 





NON-TOXIC to warm-blooded humans and live- 





AGRICULTURAL 
INSECTICIDES 


Dept. 


stock. (*U. S. Patented Process.) 
Mixes either with oil or water. Makes finished fly 
spray for as low as 36¢ a gal. Dip or power spray 
for less than 4¢ a gal. 

Try it at our risk! Write for FREE ‘‘Stock- 

Pest Control Manual” and Free Trial Offer! 


THEFARNAM COMPANY 
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OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 





consideration. 


warned, it would have a disastrous effect 
on oil and gas development; the quaran. 
tine which would become necessary 
would halt the movement of men, trucks 
and oilfield equipment, and stop drilling 
work. = oe 

A law to provide for research on foot- 
and-mouth disease has now been signed 
by the President. The bill says that the 
research buildings must be off-shore, 

* * & 

According to reports by Joint Mexican. 
American Commission in Mexico City 
the erection of a fence across Mexico at 
the northern quarantine line would be a 
major construction job because of jun- 
gles, swamps and mountains and “is out 
of the question.” 

* * * 


Mexican canned beef has been put in 


in storage in the federal government’s | 


underground cooler at Atchison, Kans, 
This will be shipped overseas as needed, 


Field Work Funds 


(Continued from Page 8) 

the share of the expense of operation 
which a BAE study had indicated should 
be borne by the federal government, was 
within a few thousand dollars of a bal- 
ance with the cost of operation as set 
forth in the Nicholson Plan. We were 
told by representatives of the Interior 
Department that it was in close enough 
balance that adjustments, to bring it into 
full balance, could easily be made. 

We are therefore somewhat disturbed 
that in the appropriation for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, it is now indi- 
cated that under the funds available 
from the sources named above, it will 
not be possible to employ the full num- 
ber of men called for in the Nicholson 
Report, and we especially regret, because 
the plan had been so carefully worked 
out, that the only practical place to make 
any substantial saving is in the field 
service. We think it is highly essential 
that the field offices, as set forth in the 
plan, should be fully staffed so there 
will be proper management and suffi- 
cient personnel to cooperate fully with 
the representatives of the stockmen in 
carrying out a sound management policy 
for the operation of these lands. We are 
hopeful that in your consideration of this 
matter you may find it possible so to 
handle the appropriation for the coming 
fiscal year that it will not be necessary 
to make any serious cut in the personnel 
of the field offices and that thereafter it 
will be possible to put the Nicholson 
Plan into full force and effect. 

To that end, we call special attention 
to the fact that the administration of 
these lands has been handicapped dur- 
ing the current fiscal year by Section 8 
of the appropriation bill, which limited 
authority of the administrators to de- 
centralize activities to the full extent in- 
tended under the Nicholson Plan. We 
strongly urge that there should be no 
such limitation placed upon the admin- 
istrators in the appropriation bill under 
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A 1,500-Mile Search 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Flatwillow to Brown’s trading post 
through a “charming rolling grass coun- 
try with plenty of water and groves of 
yellow pine,” and Mr. Stuart wrote that 
“the world could not beat this for a sum- 
mer range.” 

From here the party visited McDonald 
Creek and here Stuart records that he 
shot the heads off two prairie chickens 
with his rifle. They crossed the ridge to 
Ford Creek, then crossed back to Mc- 
Donald and followed it to the divide, 
crossed into the Judith Basin and camped 
“half way between Juneau’s Fort and 
Bowles and Reed’s place (Lewistown).” 
On McDonald Creek and at Reed’s they 
were told of Sioux Indians having stolen 
horses only a few days before. 


F THE Judith Basin Mr. Stuart re- 

corded that it “was too open for cat- 
tle’ but that “it would make an excel- 
lent farming country if there were any 
market.” Next they were on Beaver 
Creek at Judith Gap, Hopley’s Hole, Sev- 
ern’s sheep ranch on the Musselshell on 
May 21, Daisy Dean Creek and finally 
Martinsdale, where the party disbanded 
—Irvine, Wormsley and Roberts return- 
ing to the Yellowstone and Stuart leav- 
ing his horses and returning to Helena 
by stage to report to his partners. 


After failing to get a lease on the 
Little Horn, Stuart went to McDonald 
Creek from Helena, by way of Sun River, 
traveling from the latter point with a 
light wagon and several men and saddle 
horses across the country by way of 
Square Butte, Arrow Creek, Wolf Creek, 
the Judith River and Reed’s Fort. It 
was on June 28 that Sevire Hamblin 
showed him the place that he decided 
was just what he was looking for and his 
search that had taken him nearly 1,500 
miles and occupied more than _ two 
months of traveling was ended. 


Sevire Hamblin was a Red River half- 
blood Indian, one of a large party who 
were at that time camped on McDonald 














L. A. HUFFMAN, PIONEER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


L. A. Huffman, veteran Miles City, 
Mont., photographer, while traveling 
with Yellowstone Kelly along the Yel- 
lowstone in 1880, met Granville Stuart 
and Tom Irvine while the former was 
looking for a cattle range, and 
traveled with them for some time. Mr. 
Huffman took many pictures of the 
cattle range’ life which are priceless 
today. “Noonday In Camp” and 
“Crossing a Herd: Powder River” de- 
pict life on the range in the early 
80’s. These two pictures appeared in 
John Clay’s memoirs, “My Life on the 
Range,” copyright 1924, and the au- 
thor is indebted to John Clay Jr., Live 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, IIL., 
for the privilege of reproducing them. 
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Creek. They had recently come into the 
Judith Basin with the intention of fol- 
lowing agriculture and hunting and mak- 
ing their homes there. When Mr. Stuart 
and his companions first met them, which 
was on their trip from Flatwillow into 
the Judith Basin, the Red River men had 
just suffered the loss of many of their 
horses in raids by the Sioux Indians. 
When Stuart left Sun River with his 
light trail outfit, he had thought to make 
his headquarters somewhere on the Flat- 
willow, but it is quite evident that while 
he considered the section a wonderful 
summer range, he was not satisfied with 
it for winter. Consequently when he en- 











countered the Red River colony he ques- 
tioned its members as to the sort of lo- 
cation for which he was in search. 

When he informed Hamblin of his pur- 
pose and desire, that worthy immediately 
stated that he knew of a place that he 
thought would be satisfactory. And so 
it proved. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Stuart made his long trip for nothing, 
for the knowledge he gained of the coun- 
try on that ride stood him in good stead 
later when his immense herds of cattle 
were scattered almost from the Canadian 
line as far south as Buffalo, Wyo. 


The American National meets at 


North Platte, Neb., Jan. 11-13, 1949. 
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Provides the Best Answer to the World’s 


Need for More Meat from Less Feed 


Facts from 
the Chicago Market ‘ 
1947 so 


+ 
85% of all top price . 
shipments were is 
Herefords. = 


- Grain shortages need not keep Herefords 
off the market. 


Herefords are bred to produce more and 
better beef from a maximum of roughage 
and grass and a minimum of grain. These 


° factors are doubly important now because 
: of acute grain shortages and an unprece- 
. dented demand for beef. 


« Whether you plan to found, improve or 


. enlarge your herd, send the coupon today. 















THE BEEF BREED SUPREME 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A 
Please send FREE, ——_— Booklet: 









300 W. 11th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


t 
erefords, The Beef Breed Supreme. 
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RANCH HELPS 


De-Moist is a new dehumidifier now 
on the market. It absorbs moisture up 
to 100 per cent of its weight and comes 
in 50-ounce sizes for $4.95 and 12-ounce 
packages at $1.25. Manufactured by 
G. N. Coughlan Co., W. Orange, N. J. 


Farm rod to clean field tile and septic 
tank laterals of roots, mud and other 
debris without unnecessary digging. 
Operated by hand crank or tractor power. 
Works in tile 3 inches and up and sev- 
eral hundred feet of tile can be cleaned 
from one opening. Made by Roto-Rooter 
Corp., Des Moines, Ia. 


EXTENSION GUN 


CATTLE, 
oR 

INSECT ICIOC, 
BEED, and 

PAINE SPRAYER, 


CONVERS 10m KIT 


This portable spraying unit functions 
as a cattle insecticide and weed sprayer 


and tire inflator. Good for small farms 
and ranches. It carries a 12-gallon tank 
powered by a 1'4 H. P. gasoline engine. 
Electric Sprayit Co., Sheboygan, Wisc. 


a oY 


Pursuant to a recent USDA warning 
about the use of poisonous chemicals 
such as DDT, Chlordane and Benzine 
Hexachloride, The Farnam Company of 
Omaha, Nebr., now announces a newer, 
safer and more effective insecticide for 
plant and crop pest control. Research 
Director R. E. Thomas reports that this 
new insecticide is non-toxic to humans 
or livestock; does not leave a poisonous 
residue, and cannot affect the genetics 
of plant life as do some of the recently 
developed synthetic agents. 


This heavy-duty all-purpose sprayer is 
available with 150 or 300 gallon tank 
carried on a unit hinged to tractor and 
mounted on a single wheel to follow 
the tractor’s front wheel. It has a 
special “cattle broom” adaptation (which 
is shown in the photo) for applications 
on cattle. Pressure is adjustable. Made 
by Automatic Equip. Mfg. Co., Pender, 
Nebr. 


sta tae 5 
COMPANY 


HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


This hydraulic hoist is operated from 
the cab. It is installable on nearly ajj 
makes of 34- and 1-ton pickups. A sin. 
gle hoist is made for '4-ton pickups, 
Made by National Truck Equipment Co., 
Waukesha, Wisc. 


How to 
turn a wagon 
into a dump 
Wn 2:0 n . 
Weighs 60 
pounds and 
can be hauled 
along with 
the load. 
Handles up 
to three tons. 
Usable for 
other hoist- 
ing jobs, the 
article sells 
for around 
$50. Made by Ever-Tite Mfg. Co., Dav- 
enport, Ia. 


A new trap, called Lic-Lur, uses three 
ounces of water in a scooped out dish 
under the trigger to catch unpredictable 
rodents. Rodents, says the manufac- 
turer, are food-wary but water as a lure 
is a clever analysis with amazing results. 
It is a powerful all-metal rat trap. 


Axle con- 
verter for 
quick conver- 
sion of row 
crop tractors 
to the con- 
ventional 
type and vice 
versa. A 
change - back 
can be made 
in 15 min- 
utes. Made 
by Handee 
Farm Equip. 
Corp., Bettendorf, Ia. 


Saf-T-Plug, an electrical safety ap- 
pliance that fastens over the regular 
wall outlet, is designed to protect small 
children from the danger of inserting 
such things as hairpins, scissors, and 
bobby pins in electrical outlets. 


“Ranch Helps” ideas from individual 
ranchers are welcomed to this page. If 
we use your idea we’ll pay you three 
dollars for it. 


14th century Chinese noblemen used 
yard-long silk napkins when they ate 
their meat. The material was decorated 
lavishly with mottoes embroidered in 
gold. 
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Meat Inspection Hearing 


Secretary Mollin of the American Na- 
tional appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the United 
States Senate recently to testify on the 
meat inspection service. In opening his 


So far as I have been able to learn not 
one of these conservation writers in 
magazines and newspapers or otherwise 
have ever been decent enough to state 
that we were the ones that got the ad- 
ditional appropriation for both the Graz.- 
ing Service in the Department of the 


Department of Agriculture. Mr. Walt 
Dutton in the Forest Service called me 
the other day and congratulated me on 
getting this amendment through and 
told me that this was the first time that 
the Forest Service had ever had an ap. 
propriation increased by an amendment 


= 
Gy “ testimony, Mr. Mollin made the point 
that 


Interior and the Forest Service in the 
the inspectors could operate more | - ee a ees : 


offered on the floor of the House.” 





od fr independently on the old basis, when | 

om they were employed and paid directly out | 
— all of government funds. He spoke of the | l Always Get Plenty of Water 
pickin, need for such independence in a matter | AT THE SLIGHTEST 
ent Co. involving the public health; and he em- BREEZE! 

phasized that “the public health angle is i 
the important thing in this ... I do not 

<>: TTR 


consider this cost matter the most im- 
portant.” 

Mr. Mollin’s statement cited the fact 
that “while there has not been any 
significant decrease yet in the number 
of packers that are under federal inspec- 
tion, there was a significant increase © 
during the war years, and I am sure 
that that was beneficial, alike to the pro- 
ducers, the consumers and the govern- 
ment.” He termed it a “distinct back- 
ward step” if any substantial number of 









A dependable, abundant supply of running 











a packers who took federal inspection in water for your cattle puts additional profit 
; the war emergency were to revert to the dollars in your pocket . . . with less work. maton 
"Tele pen le who buy meat in non-feder eee Stent eee eee ee 
ic . ae y ho ie reduce feeding time . . . boost production . . . A ale 
+» Day- ally-inspected plants in intrastate com- : 
m . . and you get the profits. Let your Dempster 
merce are not getting the benefit of a dealiae Us i oe cin a a 
— safe inspection system, in view of the - = es ne ce 4 ee 
s three fact that the standards of state inspec- ee 
° . . ° OC -1-48 
ut dish tion, with very few exceptions, are far 
lictable below the federal standards. Mr. Mollin BEATRICE 
anufac- brought out also the difference between pI aw La en co. NEBRASKA 
a lure a grading service (which he views as 
results, highly desirable) and the inspection serv- —— 
ice. Grading insures the quality of the ee —w ae : 
product, whereas the BAI stamp as- | flere’s the JUST WHAT YOU'VE 
sures a healthy animal and sanitary | EXCEL NEEDED 
preparation of it for market. ees iced teeeas? aida 
Ao ee ees Bench Type ing tedious hours on metal 
| p bili L d Power sawing jobs. Set your job 
mproving u ic an 4S H k Ss w up in the EXCEL and start 
Livestock producers will be interested “Oni ” pe poco saunders calle 
in a letter recently addressed by Con- y while the EXCEL makes a 
gressman Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming | $ 15 clean cut and automatical- 
to Horace H. Hening, secretary of the es sit is 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association. less motor pesca optical es ORDER YOUR EXCEL TODAY! 
The following excerpts are indicative Harbor. Mich, bronze bearings to give you Write Department AC-58 





that positive measures are being taken 
by the industry toward improving the 
public lands: 

“As you know, a year ago I drafted a 


years of trouble-free service. All moving parts 
are easily accessible for quick adjustment. 
Saws stock up to 4 in. square or 4 in. diameter. 
Vise angles up to 45 degrees. Bench space 
9 in. x 29 in. Floor model with built-in cool- 


EXCEL MACHINE TOOLS 


Designed and Manufactured by 


























bill which redistributed the fees paid both pee gpd Game nr Covel Manufacturing Company 
J ie | under the Taylor Grazing Act in such a | Let EXCEL DO THE TOUGH JOBS for You BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
egular fashion that the Grazing Service was wae east Ske sepsis ae tee Sg ee ee Seprae 
small put on its feet, and also I headed a dele- 
erting gation of western congressmen that se- 
s, and cured an additional appropriation of | 
$300,000 for the Grazing Service. The H to Ip Yo urs é } 
stockmen and western congressmen were F - ee 
vidual accused of killing off the Grazing Serv- Sounds like something ease doesn’t it? 
ge. If Ice appropriation also, so you can see ‘ ee P 
- three what kind of deal we are up against. Funny thing, v1 aren Oks rt} 
, It’s what you get extra when you 
nto corey ste oe use WHR blood. 
used eft hands. Cowboy drawl. 
y at Trees. Thread. Sewing awl. It helps you produce better cattle. 
orated Boots. Belts. Harness snaps. 
ed in Chaps. Taps. Latigo straps. 


Cheyenne 


—Howard Haynes 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
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More and more CowBelle organizations 
are appearing on the livestock associa- 
tion scene. Most recent is the Boulder 
County Cowbelles of which Mrs. Leslie 
Kuhn, Longmont, Colo., is president; 
Mrs. Lloyd Downing, Boulder, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. E. Cushman, Hygiene, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Harold DeBocker, 
Boulder, secretary. Others closely associ- 
ated with the group are Mrs. Hal Hall, 


Lyons, and Mrs. Frank Bruning, Long- 
mont. 


Mrs. A. A. Smith of Sterling, Colo., 
wife of the president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, accom- 
panied Mr. Smith to the mid-April con- 
vention of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation at Boise. In meeting with the Cow- 
Belles she recalled that she is entitled 
to claim Idaho as her former home, since 
she and her husband at one time home- 
steaded at American Falls. ... : Another 
honored guest of the CowBelles was Mrs. 
Alan Rogers of Ellenburg, Wash., whose 
husband is the head of his state associ- 
ation. 


The Idaho CowBelles—about 110 of 
them—attended the teas, style shows and 
luncheons which punctuated their busi- 
ness meeting at Boise last month. Other 
activities included a vote to sponsor the 
new junior cattlemen’s association and 
the election of officers. These are: Mrs. 
Seth Burstedt, Challis, president; Mrs. 
Amos Eckert, Hill City, vice-president, 
and Emaline Nettleton, Boise, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Burstedt succeeds Mrs. Adin Hall 
of Glenns Ferry in the presidency. Mrs. 





A shot taken at the Idaho association’s 
convention in Boise. At left, Mrs. Leon 
Weeks of the convention city (who is, 
incidentally, the wife of the secretary) 
rests a minute with Mrs. Roy Mink of 
Gooding, between afternoon sessions of 
the CowBelles and the annual banquet. 
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Hall has headed the 
ladies’ group since 
its formation two 
years ago. 


White Iris 
By Dorothy McDonald 


White iris stand in drifts by these dim paths— 


The “poor man’s orchids” of another day 


The Colorado 
CowBells, affiliate of 
the Colorado Stock- 
growers and Feed- 
ers Association, will 
hold their annual 
meeting in Boulder, 
Colo., beginning June 
24. Mrs: Don C: 
Collins, Kit Carson, 
Colo., is president of 
the group. 


When this rough mound stood tall, the earthy wall 
Of an adobe hacienda, long ago. 

Yet, were they “poor” who held this tawny land? 
These mountains and the little singing streams? 
Whose cattle roamed, unfenced, a hundred hills? 
Who made fiesta on the golden nights of spring? 
Love was here then, and laughter. Silver dawns. 

A guitar sang love and longing in the night. 

These blooms shone pale in dark and fragrant hair 
Or drifted down, sweet guerdons, from the balconies. 
All, all are gone; senors and senoritas, blended dust. 
The very walls that sheltered them, red earth. 

Still with resurgent life, when spring returns again 


White iris bloom once more beside their door. 





Mrs. J. V. Donnet of Willcox, Ariz., 
fell on the idea of running a contest to 
get a name for their new White Moun- 
tain Hereford Ranch. Results are not yet 
in, but the winner was to receive a bull 
calf sired by WHR Princeps 27th; the 
animal is a half brother of TT Proud 
Prince, the $36,000 bull that topped the 
Dan Thornton dispersion sale in Septem- 
ber of 747. 
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Our “winter rains” have been very 
late, but at least the drouth is broken. 
They’ve been 
soaking. Not enough to do much for the 
shrinking water levels that have made 
it necessary to deepen so many wells 


good rains, gentle and 


hereabout. Nor to penetrate the soil to 


the fantastic depths claimed by some of 
the more enthusiastic of the Soil Con- 
servation men. 


Their claims of a 14 to 16-foot pene- 
tration are pretty much at variance with 
the observations of rancher and farmer 
—and plain dirt gardener like me. We’ve 
been running into mighty dry soil at 
two and three feet, mostly. Having a 
couple of miles of fence to build just 
now keeps us pretty conscious of soil 
condition, even if grain fields and or- 
chard and garden did not. 


It’s natural, however, to stress those 





aspects of nature that please us as in- 
dividuals—an inch of rain during a flood 
year is “just a shower” while one one- 
hundredth of an inch makes headlines 
this dry year. 

If one wants to do so, it is probably 
easy enough to mistake a water table 
that has receded to 14 or 16 feet in the 
sub-irrigated meadows (where it usually 
stands at grass-roots level) for a good, 
deep rain penetration. 


* * * 


Sometimes these government agency 
findings remind me of the schoolboy’s 
essay, “The difference between agricul- 
ture and farming is that in agriculture 
you know a thing, but in farming you 
have to do it.” 


The early blooming trees—almond and 
cherry and plum—have continued to un- 
fold a few blooms, and then a few more; 
the four plum trees have been in con- 
tinuous bloom for almost six weeks now. 
And when the later-flowering apples 
and pears flowered, we’ve had the rare 
spectacle of every sort of tree in bloom 
at once. 


The flowers too have put on a rare 
and lovely display. Great drifts of iris 
grow all over this old ranch, not alone 
around the present ranch buildings but 
also beside the dim mounds of the orig- 
inal adobes, circa 1849 and 1880. They’ve 
always followed an orderly pattern of 
flowering; first of all the whites ones, 
then the old-fashioned deep purple ones 
—the true French fleur-de-lis—then the 
pale blue Catalinas which are my favor- 
ite flower, and after them the creams and 
yellows and mauves and bronze modern 
varieties. This year, though the white 
ones sulked in their onion-skin hoods and 
the first to bloom—on Easter Day, were 
the purple fleurs. Then all at once the 
whites, the Catalinas, and all the delli- 
cate muted modern ones burst into 
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simultaneous flower. That’s been one 
dividend of the drouth—for once, my 
garden’s been like an idealized picture- 
book one, with jonquils and snowdrops 
and narcissus and iris in one riotous 
mass under the flowering fruit trees... 
Instead of presenting, as it usually does, 
the woeful seasonal gaps of a busy ranch 
person’s self-reliant garden. 
* * & 

The few cows we over-wintered walk 
fat and dreamy-eyed through the filaree 
and burr clover, with plump little calves 
dancing around them. Gone now is that 
faintiy worried look which is the sure 
mark of “poor condition” and which has 
been their chronic expression during the 
long dry months of last winter. 


The horses haven’t done so well; their 
internal thermostats:seem to be com- 
pletely befuddled. They’d begun to 
loosen their winter coats, but when the 
rain came they apparently thought bet- 
ter of it. For weeks they’ve been a moth- 
eaten looking bunch, with over-long 
faded winter hair clinging in patches to 
their short dark new coats. More brush- 
ing would help; when we lived in town, 
we “groomed” horses every day. Here on 
the ranch we mostly touch them with 
brush and currycomb only when we’re 
going to ride. In bad weather, with not 
much stock on the range, we’ve not been 
riding much. 

* * * 

I rode today, though. Spring beckoned 
so persistently that I closed the door 
firmly upon the ironing to be done, the 
cream to be churned, the ashes in the 
fireplace and the dust under the beds. 
With my pockets stuffed with the 
wrinkled but still-sweet apples from last 
year’s harvest, I saddled The Punk and 
turned his head toward the hills. 

It was wonderful. I took the newly 
dozed-out fire trails into the area we in- 
tend to burn, into places I’d never been 
able to get before. There, atop a granite 
ledge, I found a “lookout” from which I 
could see the pink-and-gray Pacific, more 
than 40 miles away. 

Being alone isn’t “lonely” to me; The 
Punk alternately grazed and nodded be- 
side me and the pink stain grew and 
deepend in the west. The high spring 
sun, taking no heed of California’s power- 
saving “daylight time” had deceived me; 
it was past chore time when I got in. 
Thank goodness for packaged foods on 
the emergency shelf! 


At Home on the Range 


I tried a new one—to me—tonight. 
Hot rolls, from package to table in just 
one hour. They were good, too. 


Brown rice is a good hurry-up sub- 


stitute for potatoes; it takes no peeling. | 
I rinse it well, cover one inch deep with | 
well-salted cold water—“water a finger’s 


width over the rice” is the Chinese 
recipe—bring to a boil, cover tightly and 
Set well back on the stove to steam for 
25 minutes. That way, it’s light and 
fluffy and tender, as rice should be. 
Then out to the garden; the lettuce 
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is still too small, although I do start to 
“thin” it into the salad bowl very early. 
But there are green onions and radishes 
to make a green and white and rose 
symphony in the old silver bread-tray. 
I like to gather “garden truck” at the 
last possible minute and to crisp it brief- 
ly in our icy spring water. 

Meanwhile, some of our own steaks are 
spread with garlic butter and popped 
under the broiler. There’ll be time, after 
they’re turned, to make the coffee— 
black and strong—and to open a jar of 
home-canned apricots. With a big plate 
of crackers and a jar of “nippy” cheese, 
they’ll make a fine dessert. 

And who’s to know that The Punk and 


I went, free and alone, along the top of 


our small world for most of this lovely 
spring day? 

And so ... Good day. Good trails, 
good horses, and good homes to keep, to 
all of you. 


D. M. 


WESTERNER MAGAZINE SOLD 

The Westerner, published by H. E. 
Green of Denver, has been sold to West- 
ern Livestock, also a Denver publication. 
The magazine will henceforth appear as 
merged with Western Livestock. Editor 
Willard Simms of the transferred publi- 
cation and its staff will concentrate their 
efforts on the Record Stockman, a newsy 
Denver weekly. Don Biggs is publisher 
of Western Livestock. 


Here’s Easy-Going Comfort 
For A Long, Long Time 


The Brand of 
Top Quality 


In Hyer boots you’re walking on air! They’re un- 
matched for comfort...In addition to the high quality 
craftsmanship and material that you can SEE in Hyer 
Boots, you GET GREATER comfort and better fit that 
only years of experience (4 generations) in fitting feet 
can give you. The pages of American history are dotted 
with the West’s great who wore Hyer. Chances are 
your grandfather, great-grandfather (father, too) wore 
them. Could we have a better recommendation? 


HYER makes Boots for HIM ¢ HER 


Ask your dealer 
for Hyer Boots 


Regular and custom-made styles 


"TZ Lhekkkded III IOI I 


aT Hyer and Sons 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 





Available for Quick Delivery 


COMPLETE LINES OF 
STOCK WATERING TROUGHS 


(Rounded bottoms, in ten-foot lengths; seams only at ends) 


CORRUGATED GALVANIZED BOTTOMLESS TANKS 


(Large dimensions. Bottoms to be made of clay or of concrete.) 


IRRIGATION GATES, FLUMES and PIPE 


(Many efficient types of irrigation and water control equipment) 


RAINMAKER OVERHEAD IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


(Easily handled aluminum pipe with self-fastening couplers) 


ARMCO STANDARD STEELOX BUILDINGS 


(Prefabricated. Sturdy all-steel. 8 to 28 feet wide, any length.) 


Wane 


Write for information and prices today 
Co ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, 
\W Denver, Colorado « Salt Lake City, Utah « El Paso, Texas * Boise, Twin Falls, Idaho 


INC. 
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SPEAKING OF MEAT 
By BESS RITTER 





























Mutton was so plentiful in Egypt that 
1700 B. C. hosts considered it an insult 
to offer such meat to guests. 

* * * 


Good dining etiquette among 14th 
century Greeks demanded that they re- 
‘line while eating meat but stand up 
when drinking meat broth. 

16th century Syrians ate their meat 
courses with their hands, after dipping 
their fingers in a bowl of honey so each 
morsel would be properly swetened. 

a 

It’s an old Nepalese custom for a 
guest to show how much he appreciates 
the meat served him by leaving some 
article of his clothing as a gift to his 
host. This is generally a “dining scarf” 
expressly worn for this purpose. 

* * * 

Alexander the Great promoted any 
soldier who’d bring him an _ unusual 
meat, fruit or vegetable, he was so 


interested in discovering new types of 
food. 
























































































































































* * * 


Ancient Egyptian butchers would sell 
meat only by the “manload.” They 
refused to sell quantities smaller than 
what would be a heavy burden for a 
grown slave to carry. 

* * * 

The amount of meat a man can con- 
sume at one sitting determines his social 
position among the primitive peoples 
of the Himalayas. 

a 

Just to make sure that he wasn’t being 
served horse meat, Ivan the Terrible 
insisted that the whole, cooked, unsev- 
ered cow be placed upon his dining table. 

















































































































LUNCH AT NOON 
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Real Prince D 121st 




















AUCTION! 
The von Forell Herefords 
TUESDAY, MAY 18 


At the Ranch Located 5 Miles North of Wheatland, Wyoming, on Highway 87 





Getting married cost an army officer 
two cows in ninth-century (B. C.) Baby- 
lon. He had to pay this to the officiating 
priest. A poor man paid one sheep; a 
business man, one cow; a small noble or 
official, three cows, and a great man 
might pay as much as 50 cows. 





Just off the press is a new 32-page il- 


lustrated “Stock-Pest Control” 
on external parasites affecting all 
classes of livestock. It is a digest of 
U. S. D. A. and state college bulletins. 
It enables stockmen to identify any in- 
sects that infest the animals and sug- 
gests control measures. Free of charge 
to individuals, schools or groups. Write 
The Farnam Co., Omaha 3, Nebr. 


Manual 


A 50-page illustrated book, “Conserv- 
ing Meat in Marketing Livestock,” is 
just out: It is the 1947 report of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Loss Prevention Board 
and it contains valuable data about 
losses on animals that died or were crip- 
pled or bruised in the marketing pro- 
cess, and how to reduce those losses. (A 
principal cause is lack of partitions in 
mixed truckloads.) The report includes 
losses on meat condemned for various 
diseases under postmortem inspection, 
and describes means of elimination of 
such disease. A discussion of cattle 
grubs and other parasites is given. (Loss 
on deaths and cripples from bruising and 
condemnations for disease was approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 for 1947 in the United 
States.) The report costs 30 cents in 
coins or postage stamps; write National 
Live Stock Loss Prevention Board, 700 
Livestock Exchange Building, Chicago 9, 
Til. 





SALE STARTS 1 O'CLOCK 


30—Senior Yearling Bulls—30 
20—Bred Heifers—20 
(7—Open Heifers—17 


OF BREEDING AGE 


The entire offering are grandsons and 
granddaughters of Real Prince D 121st 
and Advance Domino 53d. 


Our Entire Crop of Senior Bulls and Heifers Have 
Been Reserved for This Sale 


ARIZONA QUARTER HORSE SALE 

Over $10,000 worth of top flight Quar. 
ter Horses were sold at auction April 15 
at the Southern Arizona Stockyards jp 
Tucson where an estimated 3,000 people 
witnessed the sale of 70 head which ip. 
cluded brood mares, mares in foal, fillies, 
studs, working horses and running Quar. 
ter Horses. Manager of the auction was 
Charles B. Fowler, Jr., Tucson. Top bid 
was by the Lakin Cattle Company of 
Phoenix with $625 for a seven-year-old 
mare bred by the Tom Barnett Estate, 
Fort Worth, consigned by Wirt C. Bow- 
man, Tucson. The Lakin Company also 
bought six other horses. Jack Barker, 
Tucson, bought a bay mare and a filly 
for a total of $1,010. Other sales were 
a three-year-old which sold for $510 and 
a sorrel horse colt which brought $500, 
bred and consigned by Joe Fleiger, 
Winkleman, Ariz. 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR CONTEST 

A preliminary judging contest, prior to 
the Spokane Junior Livestock Show, has 
been held in Toppenish, Wash., with all 
Yakima Valley high schoolers who plan 
to compete in the Spokane show in at- 
tendance. The contest was _ sponsored 
jointly by the Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association and the Toppenish Chamber 
of Commerce, and was the first event of 
its kind in the Pow-Wow City. A fitting 
and showing contest was also held and 
following the show the youthful exhibi- 
tors and their entries paraded through 
Toppenish. The show may reportedly be- 
come an annual event. 





N. M. QUARTER-HORSE BREEDERS 

A temporary organization for the New 
Mexico Quarter Horse Breeders Associ- 
ation was formed in March and the group 
now has 47 paid-up members. Mrs. Frank 
B. Hoffman of Taos is secretary. 


CALIFORNIA BEEF TOUR 
On April 10 the first post-war Cal- 
ifornia beef tour was put on by the 
Western Livestock Journal at Salinas. 
The nine-day tour covered almost 2,000 
miles and more than 50 cattle estab- 
lishments. 


| ALASKAN REINDEER DECREASING | 


Believers in Santa Claus will be un- 
happy over the latest reindeer popula- 
tion reports, which list the count at only 
50,000—although as recently as 1939 the 
figure was set at 500,000. 

The animals first came to Alaska in 
1902, when the government imported 
them to amplify the lessening supplies 
of whales, walruses, etc., for Eskimo 
food. Thirty years later there were so 
many that estimates of the number ran 
all the way to 2,500,000. 

Present rapid rate of disappearance 
is attributed mainly to recent hard win- 
ters which have kept covered the moss 
and lichens on which reindeer feed; over- 
grazing, straying of herds, and increased 
wolf activity. 





AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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ANGUS GRAZING SET-ASIDE | 


The first national forest grazing area 
to be set aside for Aberdeen-Angus cat- 
tle in Wyoming is the Pole Mountain 
distric: of the Medicine Bow National 
Forest, between Laramic and Cheyenne. 
Cattlemen attending a recent meeting in 


the office of the district forest ranger at 
Laramie voted to place Aberdeen-Angus 
pulls on a portion of the range of the 
forest and a plan was worked out with 
the Forest Service by which the northern 
sector of the Lodgepole cattle range al- 
lotment will be assigned to the breed. It 
was also voted that the Pole Mountain 
Aberdeen-Angus Association be formed, 
the association to put two riders on their 
range this year. About a month of the 
riders’ time will be used in range fence 
maintenance, cooperating with the Forest 
Service. 


MONTANA SHORTHORN SALE 


The Montana Shorthorn Breeders Asso- | 


ciation sale at Billings on Mar. 17-18 


moved 85 head of purebred Shorthorns | 
at an average of $356, with 58 bulls 


averaging $387 and 27 females, $289. 
Last year’s sale brought an average of 
$329 on 59 head. Buyers came from 
Idaho, 
kota and Wyoming, and top of the sale 
was $1,300; female top was $625. 


NEW COLORADO COMPANY 
The Flowing M Cattle Company is a 


Montana, Nebraska, North Da- | 





new organization that will handle com- | 


mercial cattle. It has been in operation | 


about a month. The new company has 
established its herd of cows and heifers 
on a substantial part of the Painter 


Ranch at Roggen, Colo., from where it 


will supply feeder and 
breeding cattle. 
terprise are Stafford C. Painter, Larry 


A. Miller and J. C..Pritchard. 


replacement 


CUTTING HORSE PRESIDENT 

Ray Smith of Aledo, Texas, has been 
re-elected as president of the National 
Cutting Horse Association. Douglas 
Mitchell of Fort Worth is secretary. 


MOLASSES FEED MAKES WINNERS 

At the Southeastern Fat Stock Show 
in Ocala, Fla., molasses-fed cattle from 
the United States Sugar Corporation’s 
Sugarland Ranch won a first and second 
prize. 








Registered HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE 


HERD BULL PROSPECTS 
YEARLING RANGE BULLS 
YEARLING HEIFERS 
COWS WITH CALVES 


The kind of cattle wou need 
an your breed. 


A. B. Hardin savaceton, wyo. 


May, 1948 


Associated in the en- | 











MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Have 14 very choice herd headers about 1 year old now, suitable for Regis- 
tered herds—tops of the crop. Also 50 heifers same age. Write for prices, 


pedigrees, and description or see 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 


Alliance, Nebraska 











CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 












Baker, Oregon 











Letter from Skull Creek 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Well I guess summer is here again. 
The foothills are getting really green 
and the willows along the creek are 
leaving out. When the curlews start 
their crying overhead you can know 
that warm weather is probably here for 
good. We have the ditches in condition 
to run water and extended one of them 
a few hundred yards. From the looks 
of the hills there will be plenty of wa- 
ter this spring for the meadows. Ali 
the work on the ranch is up in good 
shape. 

The cook has a fine garden started. 
He sure raises a nice garden every year. 
not a big one, but he says he has some 
idle time and likes to put it in that 
way, doing something useful. He knows 
all about raising things. Plants ever 
thing according to the moon as he says 
his father used to do and I meen it sure 
grows. He says lots of people do not 
believe the moon has any power over 
a garden but he says if it has the power 
to raise and lower the tides in the 
ocean perhaps it could have some effect 
on other things also. He was on the 
ocean once and he says if you could 
see the moon straining the swells up 
and down getting ready for a big tide 
you would believe it could do most any 
thing. He also says lots of these agri- 
cultural people don’t believe in the 
moon but they have a lot to learn yet. 
This talk brought up the subject of 
oceans and McDowd said he shipped to 
South Africa during the Boer war with 
a cargo of mules and saw nothing but 
water for 30 days, and that you cannot 
realize how big the ocean really is til 
you see it. How ever he says that was 
a rainey year and it might have been 
bigger than usual. 

I mentioned before about my keen 








perception, and immediately on hearing 
how big the ocean is I grasped the idea 
of a big pumping plant on the western 
coast to supply thousands of acre feet 
of water per day to the Colorado river 
then a certain state on the coast could 
take out all they wanted and still leave 
Colo., Utah, Arizona and old Mexico a 
little. Tex says that won’t work as the 
water is too salty for crops but that is 
only a minor detail to me as I would 
put in a de-salting plant and correct 
that without any difficulty. Might even 
use atomic energy in the plant and 
change the salt to nitrogen and sul- 
phates. How the desert would bloom 
under my fertile mind. To me it seems 
a lot more simpler then,a certain Passa- 
moquoddy scheme to harness the tides 
that a president tried a few years ago. 
McDowd told me a lot of other things 
about the ocean but most of it I did 
not believe and I will not repeat them to 
you as you probably know some thing 
about the ocean yourself. If you have 
never seen it you probably have read all 
about it. This is getting off the subject 
of gardens. If he enjoys raising a gar- 
den I am for him. He says associating 
with an old bunch of horn pullers gets 
rather monotonous and he really appre- 
ciates a change. He says vegetables are 
good for mental stress which may be 
true but I don’t care especially for 
them and I think my mentality is good 
enough for a cow hand as it is for I 
seldom use it. How ever if I would eat 
more cucumbers and tomatoes my let- 
ters from the bunk house might be more 
interesting. What do you think? Well 
I am told that Tex and the widow are 
to be married the latter part of May 
during wild rose season. If they do I 
will write and tell you all about it. 
Yours truly, 


WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 



























































































































Range Improvements 
Benefit Wildlife 


By SANDFORD MILLS 

UE to the criticism of stockmen in 

Fremont and Natrona counties by 
sportsmen groups and the Izaak Walton 
League, the officers of Windriver Graz- 
ing District No. 2, Fremont and Natrona 
counties, Wyoming, wish to inform the 
people on the measures taken to protect 
wildlife in this grazing district and to 
furnish water and forage. 

When this Windriver Grazing District 
was established, and the grazing privi- 
leges adjudicated, 25,000 AUM’s (an 
AUM is one cow per one month), were 
set aside for big-game forage. This 
amount was determined by the local rep- 
resentative of the Grazing Service, the 
13 members of the advisory board and 
the local deputy state game warden, who 
worked this up by grazing units for the 
number of wild life this area would sup- 
port and still leave some for domestic 
livestock grazing. The numbers of big- 
game animals figured in the above 
amount of forage for Fremont County 
were as follows: 8,000 antelope, 4,000 
deer, 200 elk, 50 moose; for Natrona 
County: 2,000 antelope, 1,000 deer. 

After this amount of forage was set 
aside for wildlife, the remaining avail- 
able forage on the federal range was 
adjudicated for domestic purposes. In 
some grazing units, as the Twin Creek 
Grazing Unit, a 39 per cent cut was 
given the livestock operators. In the 
Copper Mountain Grazing Unit a 37 per 
cent cut was given. In the Muskrat 
Grazing Unit a 10 per cent cut was 
given. This was necessary because there 
was not sufficient available forage on 
the federal range to take care of the 
livestock demand established during the 
priority period between 1929 and 1934; 
consequently, the livestock operators had 
to take a reduction in the number of 
livestock they had been running on the 
federal range in order to take care of 
the wildlife and not overgraze the forage 
on the federal range. 

The second step in protecting Wind- 
river big-game animals was providing 











water facilities for them and for domes- 
tic livestock. Consequently, the Grazing 
Service Advisory Board and stockmen 
have constructed 207 stock watering res- 
ervoirs with an average of five acre feet 
per reservoir or 1,035 acre feet of water 
impounded in these reservoirs—all of 
which open up inaccessible country which 
had heretofore no water facilities at all. 
Diversion ditches were made in three 
cases, diverting main stream courses 
into dry-lake beds, which impounded ap- 
proximately 330 acre feet of water. One 
of these, the Carmody Lake, is develop- 
ing into quite a migratory bird nesting 
place and resting place in spring and 
fall. In addition, 17 springs have been 
developed to make year-long water 
where previously there was only tem- 
porary seep. Eleven wells have been 
drilled and windmills and troughs in- 
stalled in areas where reservoirs were 
not practical, and antelope water at all 
of these. In all the water facilities con- 
structed antelope and deer use them at 
all times except when they are frozen 
over. Also, sage grouse take advantage 
of these water holes and are increasing 
in most cases very satisfactorily, due to 
the fact that the young grouse do not 
have so far to go to get water, and con- 
sequently do not perish for the lack of it 
as previously happened in many cases. 

Also, the Bureau of Land Management 
and advisory board and interested stock- 
men have reseeded nearly 30,000 acres 
of rangeland to increase the carrying 
capacity and develop a better grazing of 
forage for domestic livestock and wild- 
life. The antelope are particularly fond 
of the crested wheat grass which has 
been planted in these areas. 


The antelope count made by the fish 
and game department in 1948 indicated 
there are more than 10,000 antelope on 
the grazing district in Fremont and 
Natrona counties and nearly 4,000 deer. 
Sometime during the year, and in some 
cases for several months, these game 
animals are not feeding on forage on 
the federal range, but are grazing on 
private lands owned by the livestock 
operators in the grazing district, which 
amount to 515,177 acres. The stockmen 








Box 779, Denver 1, Colo. 








FLOWING PP) CATTLE CO. 


Roggen, Colo. 


CURRENT OFFERINGS 


Replacement Herefords graded and priced according to the quality 
and quantity desired. For instance, subject to prior sale, in carload 
quantities we have 
Cows (springers and some with calves at foot) $160 and up 


2-year old heifers (open) 
Yearling heifers (open) 

and 
Yearling steers 


$140 and up 
$120 and up 


28c Ib. and up 


Write or phone for further information on carload or less than 
carload quantities. 


Stafford C. Painter ° 
Tel.: Roggen 7F2 


J. C. Pritchard ° 


Larry A. Miller 
Tel.: CHerry 7202 








Liberty Mag Gives 
Stockmen a Break 


Writers Sherman Baker and Bill 
McClure have come to the defense of 
the livestock man in the public lands 
situation. Their article, titled “No 
Home on the Range,” appears in the 
May issue of Liberty Magazine. It js 
somewhat unusual—and gratifying— 
to find someone making a case in be- 
half of the commonly maligned side of 
the argument, in order to tell the 
reading public how  ‘“high-handed 
bureaucrats” lend only discourage. 
ment to a hungry world by “slowly 
squeezing the cattle raisers off (the) 
public lands.” 

The write-up makes a scalding ref- 
erence to the 75 millions of dollars 
taken yearly out of the taxpayers’ 
money “for propaganda alone,” and 
sharply criticizes the policy of cuts in 
rangeland used by the Forest Service, 
“Grass unharvested goes to waste; 
harvested it makes meat for you and 
me, and for Europe and China,”—yet 
unjust reduction orders on cattle num- 
bers which may be run by the stock- 
men continue to keep him “at the 
mercy of the bureaucrats.” The au- 
thors go into considerable detail, 


citing examples of these actions from 
which there is no redress. “What the 
stockman wants,” says Messrs. Baker 
and McClure, “is reasonable stability 
and security in the conduct of his 
business, and freedom from govern- 
ment. interference.” 





contribute this forage and in this district 
there have been very few complaints; 
and so far as is known no claims have 
been made against the state game and 
fish commission for damage by wildlife 
to private land. 

No department, agency or bureau fur- 
nishes any salt for any of these big- 
game animals and consequently the only 
salt they get other than from natural 
vegetation is from the salt grounds of 
the sheepmen and cattlemen, who are 
required by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to keep sufficient salt on the range 
at all times for their livestock. This 
amounts to quite a factor when you 
realize that both deer and antelope re- 
quire more salt per weight of animal 
than does domestic livestock. The state 
game and fish commission has _ been 
asked to furnish some salt in some of 
the heavily concentrated areas but has 
never done so in this grazing district. 

This is what these Wyoming stockmen 
are doing so that the sportsmen of these 
areas and adjacent territory may enjoy 
hunting in the state. No mention has 
been made of the fishing in the grazing 
district, but in the early war years, while 
young fish were available, the Grazing 
Service and the Advisory Board in the 
two years 1944-45 planted over 4,000,000 
fish in the streams and large reservoirs 
in the grazing district. 
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BEEF CATTLE EXPERIMENTS 


By R. T. Clark 

(Although some time has elapsed since 
the following speech was delivered at the 
National convention in Boise, the ma- 
terial contained in it is still timely.— 


Ed.) 

TAKE PARTICULAR PLEASURE 

in addressing this audience, because I 
am the leader of a team—a very small 
team—of re- 
search work- 
ers scattered 
t h r oughout 
this country, 
and only oc- 
ca sionally 
having the 
o p portunity 
to associate 
with people 
who are sim- 
ilarly inter- 
ested in the 
improvement 
of livestock. 
I am also 
pleased to 
repr esent 
that group of 
men because 
they, as we 

R. T. Clark all should be, 
are interested primarily in discerning 
and establishing truth. That is all that 
research consists of—truth. 

We have recently set up in the various 
regions of the United States a research 
program for the improvement of beef 
cattle. Among ourselves we have agreed 
to reduce to a minimum any overlapping 
that might occur in our system of re- 
search. It is entirely coincidental that a 
person with a number of Scotch genes in 
his makeup has that task of keeping us 
on a basis of producing as much from 
this research work as possible, so that 
our effort will pay off in direct relation- 
ship to the money and time that we put 
into it. 

To give you some background of our 
present position: for the most part we 
have accepted the British breeds of beef 
cattle in this country. The same is true 
in several other English-speaking coun- 
tries. To a limited extent we have im- 
proved and adapted these breeds to our 
conditions here. Some of our conditions 
are so severe that not even the British 
breeds, as such, will survive. We have 
areas of that kind in the United States. 

But to some degree we have adapted 
these breeds to our conditions. How 
much we have changed them, genetically 
speaking, is an open question. The 
methods of breeding that we have fol- 
lowed have been largely mass selection 
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OREGON 


PENDLETON, 


May, 1948 


practices. 

We have paid some attention to pedi- 
grees, yes. We have watched with con- 
siderable interest, as anyone interested 
in livestock would, the prescribed shapes 
and forms desired in the market and 
showring. But, to a great extent, our 
registered herds have depended upon 
systematic outcrossing as a method of 
trying to obtain the desired level of ex- 
cellence. . . . Some breeders have re- 


sorted to practices which none of us in | 
research, especially those interested in | 
consider very | 


commercial production, 
sound. We have a limited number of 


breeders that have resorted to the use of | 
nurse cows and things of that nature | 


which eventually worked to the detri- | come Salatnatienal tadedioees 


ment of the commercial producer. ... 


There is a certain amount of confusion | 


now, and probably there always will be 


for that matter, among breeders as to | 


size or type relationships. 


Our research program is pointed en- | 
tirely to matters of economic signifi- | 


cance. We have begun this research pro- 


gram by tying together the state experi- | 


ment stations, the federal Department 
of Agriculture and an ever-increasing 
number of registered breeders, who are 
members of all three of our principal 
breed associations. . 


shall refer to them later. 


The objectives we have in mind very | 


briefly are: 


(1) To develop methods of measuring | 
the important economic characteristics | 
of beef cattle, such as rate and economy | 


of gain, and carcass quality. 


(2) To examine the productiveness of | 
existing lines of beef cattle within the | 


established breeds. .. . 
(3) To examine the development of 


useful lines or families within the estab- | 


lished breeds. . 
Now, as to methods: We are interested 


in the development of cattle under quite | 


a variety of environments, because there 
are many in this country. We intend to 
make considerable use of records of per- 
formance. We intend to stress progeny, 
rather than ancestry, to a greater degree 
than we have in the past. ... All our 
studies indicate that the most important 
economic characteristics of beef cattle 
are highly heritable. 

On the registered breeder there is a 
great responsibility to deliver to the 
commercial producer only stock that is 
capable of bringing up the general level 
of our commercial herds. That is the 
real essence, or should be, of a regis- 
tered animal. 

We are thinking in this program of 
what we can do in as relatively short a 
space of time as possible to bring about 
further improvement in the 97 per cent, 
approximately, of our total cattle inven- 
tory, that is, commercial stock. And it 
is no different in Great Britain, where 
these breeds came from, than it is in 
these United States. The ratio, at least 
in 1943 when I last worked there, was 
approximately the same as pertains in 
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. . The registered | 
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POLLED HEREFORDS 
Spidel Breeding 


A Year to 
Choose From 


Roberts Loan and 


Cattle Co. 
Wm. Spidel, Pres. 
Box 1096 


4 
Roundup Montana 











ANGUS BEEF 
IS BEST 


You can raise better beef if 
you breed and feed Aberdeen- 
Angus. Forty times in 42 Chi- 





earcas contests, Angus beef 
has won the grand champion- 
ship award. This is ample proof that Angus 
beef is best. More Angus herds are needed to 
supply the growing demand for breeding stock. 
Write for free literature. 


e 
merican “Superior Beef Breed” 


berdeen- oad 
ngus Breeders’ Association 
Dept. A, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 





HEREFORDS 


MONTANA'S FAMOUS BITTEROOT VALLET 


SIZE 


teocatTio in 


BEAU DONALD 
Panama BONE 
Bloodlines SCALE 


DON SMITH, Owner 
Box 72, Stevensville, Mont. 





Western 
COWBOY BOOTS 


Made like you like ’em 
Made to your 

High 
fancy, hand 
. Several de- 


measure 
grade, 
made... 
signs. 


Write for New Catalog 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 


SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, 


Ruggedness, Popular 
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tame atte Lie 


William <A. Spence 








THE ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NEWS, TOO 
... READ THEM. 
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our country. 


We are interested in systems of breed- 
ing. Not very much actual factual in- 
formation has been accumulated on what 
systems of breeding are likely to be the 
most useful in an improvement program. 
A share of our research program is now 
devoted to that field of activity. 


Next, we are interested in systems of 
appraising stock. We are not confining 
ourselves solely to visual appraisal of 
stock. There is much more to the meas- 
urement of a breeding animal than we 
can gather visually. . 


In regions of this country we are in- 
terested in developing lines of cattle 
that are capable of utilizing much larger 
amounts of roughage. It is clear that on 
this characteristic alone there are great 


differences among our existing breeds. 
For example, in Montana, we have fed 
out individually and determined the 
exact feed efficiency of over 800 steers. 
That body of evidence clearly indicates 
that there are sizable differences within 
strains of Hereford cattle in their ca- 
pacity to efficiently utilize feed. 

We are interested in increased effi- 
ciency of feed conversion regardless of 
whether it be roughage or concentrated 
feed, and there is real reason for us to 
devote a sizable amount of research to 
increase the efficiency of feed conver- 
sion, for on this characteristic the suc- 
cess of the commercial feeder of our 
cattle depends. 


We have sufficient data on hand now 


to demonstrate amply that within the 




















LOT No. 1 27 HEAD at $175.50 
LOT No. 2 39 HEAD at 163.00 
LOT No. 3 39 HEAD at 160.59 
LOT No. 4 21 HEAD at 159.00 
LOT No. 5 5 HEAD at 157.00 
LOT No. 6 50 HEAD at 154.00 
LOT No. 7 48 HEAD at 153.00 
LOT No. 8 47 HEAD at 152.00 
LOT No. 9 89 HEAD at 151.50 
LOT No. 10 21 HEAD at 151.00 
LOT No. 11 99 HEAD at 149.00 


A. H. (Art) Langman, Pres. 






REGULAR 
CATTLE SALE 


EACH MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


WE SOLD WAGGONER D's 
FROM VERNON, TEXAS 


SADDLE HORSE SALE 


Special Catalogue 


300 PALOMINOS, 300 SPOTS, 100 QUARTER HORSES 
ALSO MORGANS, AMERICAN SADDLE BREEDS, WORKING HORSES, PONIES, ETC. 


5 Days, June 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 


BILLINGS LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION COMPANY 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 





LOT No. 12 99 HEAD at $147.00 
LOT No. 121/, 23 HEAD at 146.00 
LOTNo.13 SOHEADat 145.50 
LOTNo.14 87 HEAD at 145.00 
LOT No. 141/, 50 HEAD at 143.00 
LOTNo.15 41 HEAD at 142.59 
LOT No. 16 62 HEAD at 141.50 
LOTNo.17 73 HEADat 138.50 
LOTNo.18 49 HEAD at 130.00 
LOTNo.19 35 HEAD at 124.09 
LOT No. 20 36 HEAD at 123.00 


A. J. (Jerry) Langman, Mgr. 
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English breeds great differences exist 
differences that are of no minor signifi. 
cance from a sheer business standpoint, 


I would say with reference to regis. 
tered breeding and what has been ae. 
complished so far in improvement: We 
all honor what has been accomplished jy 
the past and what is being accomplished 
now in our industry for the general jm. 
provement and upgrading of our stock. 
However, by no means have we reached 
the ultimate. 

We stand a chance in this country to 
speed up the entire efficiency of our 
business as a result of good, sound re- 
search guaranteed to bring about the 
improvement of these English breeds, 
We have done it in other lines of agri- 
cultural research, by applying known 
principles of genetics and methods of 
evaluating individual animals. I am sure 
that we can do it in beef cattle through 
research. 


In closing, we are particularly grate- 
ful for all of the real tangible assistance 
that we have received from registered 
breeders, from the breed associations 
and from commercial producers. These 
people have helped us start this pro- 
gram. To them I wish to convey my 
sincerest thanks and appreciation for 
what they have done to assure the acti- 
vation of research work of such an ap- 
plied nature. Their efforts are appreci- 
ated by the people who are heart and 
soul looking toward further improve- 
ment in efficiency of beef production. 





Long Time No Grow 


From China’s Valley of the Tiger, 
Dr. Ralph W. Chaney, fossil hunter 
at the University of California, has 
flown home four young seedlings of 
what may well be “the most precious 
botanical specimens in America to- 
day,” according to a recent newspaper 
story. It is estimated that this marks 
a return of the dawn redwood tree to 
this country after an absence of 
around 25,000,000 years. 

Importation of the rare young trees 
(which apparently took the 10,000- 
mile trip to their new home in good 
shape) followed the finding, in 1945, 
of hundreds of strange plants—the 
dawn redwood among them—in the 
little-known border region between 
Szechuan and Hupeh provinces. This 
section lies east of the Chinese war- 
time capital of Chungking, and is sur- 
rounded by high mountains which pro- 
vide the warm moist conditions con- 
ducive to growth to the many plant 
and tree varieties. 

Until this 20th-century re-discovery, 
scientists had through the centuries 
taken it for granted that a living 
dawn redwood would be about as easy 
to find as one of the monstrous ani- 
mals of the ice age, for instance. Ex- 
citement over the event may be 
gauged by the fact that Dr. Chaney 
made the heavy trip in person to get 
the four 6- to 15-inch growths to re- 
plant in the United States. 
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New Florida Project 
Grows Feed Corn 


ORIDA cattlemen are eyeing with 
considerable interest a project which 
may have great influence on the future 


Longhorns and 
Scotch Highland Cattle 


Dude ranchers and cattlemen will find that a 
small herd of rare Texas Longhorns and Scotch 
Highland Cattle with their forest of magnificent 
horns provides an Old West atmosphere nothing 
else can duplicate. Steers 

weigh up to 3,000 pounds 

and are extremely 

thrifty. Available now 

for commercial breeding 

purposes are a few ex- 

ceptionally fine cross- 

bred imported African- 

der and Scotch High- 

lander Cattle. Limited 

quantity of young stock 

ready for sale. For in- 

formation write: 


FRIEDRICH 
BEAR CREEK BREEDING FARM 


Breeders of Genuine Texas Longhorns and 
Scotch Highland Cattle 


R. H. FRIEDRICH, Owner 


P.O. Box 1540 San Antonio, Texas 


Dont take Chances! 
PROTECT &:: 


RIC ee it) 


PD 
oe 


———“;: 
FOC go 


pa . 


Fire strikes sud- | 


Oe 5 


PARED. Protect | 
your home and 
buildings with 
hiaes Ndeat 
?UMPS. Ideal for 
forests, grass and . WRITE FOR 
rubbish fires, also i 

oe, Eehting roe toe — HOME FREE 
AD ILDINGS. Only clear water is 

used, no chemicals necessary 5-Gallon LITERATURE: 
tank carries easy on back Shoots 30 to 

$0 feet pressure stream or nozzle adjusts for spray for 
spraying crops, flowers, garden vegetables, trees, disin- 
fectants, DDT, weed killers and whitewash. Remarkably 
Low-Priced. $25.00 complete, solid brass throughout, 
ready for use, or $19.00 complete. with galvanized tank 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, New York 
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of the cattle industry in that area. It is 
the growing of feed corn, needed for the 
production of prime beef. 

Although the growing of feed corn has 
already proved successful in a small way, 
it remained for a midwestern farmer, 
Hugh B. Lott, to give it the test it 
needed—growing and processing in large 
quantities. 

About 2,000 acres were planted last 
fall, but the hurricane and high water 
took half of that. The remaining 1,000 
acres were harvested in February. Mr. 
Lott is now planting another 2,000 acres 
for a spring crop, the harvest of which 
will give the venture the final test—the 
production of two crops of corn a year 
on a commercial scale. 

Because there is no substitute for corn 
as a protein feed in the finishing of beef 
cattle, the success of the muckland’s 
much-talked-about “green-lot fattening” 
program depends on whether or not corn 
raising on a large scale is profitable. 

Before such a program could be put 
into practice, however, corn had to be 
produced in volume in the area, because 
it was too costly to buy grain in the 
corn states and ship it hundreds of miles 
to south Florida. 


Big Joe Brand 


A variety of corn which thrived in the 
area’s particular soil and climate was 
developed by the Everglades station. It 
is known as “Big Joe” corn, and has 
consistently yielded 60 bushels to the 
acre twice a year. 

It takes a special kind of corn to 
thrive under local growing conditions, 
and Big Joe is the special kind. Its 
large ears are covered with a thick, 
tight-necked shuck which resists both 
insects and the weather. 

If the fields are wet at harvest time 
the grower can wait until the weather is 
right to gather his crop, because the 
variety will stand more moisture than 
any other corn tried there. 

Much of Grower Lott’s corn harvested 
last month will be used for seed, by him 
and by several other growers who are 
reported to be ready to try a “few hun- 
dred acres.” 

Heretofore, processing has been a 
major problem. Florida’s humid weather 
prevents the storing of corn-as it is done 
in Iowa; instead, it must be “dehy- 
drated” and kept in dry storage. Mr. 
Lott is installing a processing plant 
which will remove all but 9 per cent of 
the corn’s moisture. When completed, 
the plant will have a capacity of about 
10,000 acres. Present plans call for turn- 
ing the grain into mixed feed, blending 
it with molasses. 

The Lott farm is 100 per cent mechan- 
ized. Machines do the planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting and processing. This 
alone has caught the eye of many vege- 
table growers. With labor a major prob- 
lem now in Florida, as elsewhere, the 
new enterprise is the target of much 
interested attention. Should corn grow- 
ing on a large scale prove ‘practicable, 
unquestionably many Floridans will want 
to divide their grasslands between vege- 
tables and corn production. 


THE FOLDING DOOR FRANKLIN 


Provides more heat and all the 
cheer of an open fireplace. 


SEND FOR CATALOG C 


PORTLAND STOVE FOUNDRY Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





CATTLE PRICES 


This Fall are due for major changes. Watch 
the market — Russia — employment — buying 
power—weather and other developments. 
KEEP POSTED twice-a-month on prices and 
trends with the 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


Thousands of ranchers, farmers and business 
men back their judgment with that of the 
oldest and largest farm management and re- 
search organization. Learn how the Digest will 
make or save you money. Write for 


FREE SAMPLE PAGES 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
Box 611, 203 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Polled Shorthorns 


Largest Herd of Polled Shorthorn Cattle 
in the West 


Females and Bulls For Sale 


J. W. BENNETT 


Winona Washington 


| Remember Greeley Sale May 17 





MAKE MORE FARM PROFITS! 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
SCAM eR st Vite A 


Official as wellas “‘onthefarm’’ records , 

under average farm conditions prove @ 

that Milking Shorthorns are best profit 

breed! Produce 4% milk and have 

‘reatest salvage value of all milk 

| ee Get the FREE facts. Or read 

Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial sub- 
ecription 6 months, 50c; 1 year, $1.00. 

AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
809 West Exchange Avenue, U. S. Yards, Dept. AC-51 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00 tpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplie rite for free catalog, 


= 
Breeders Supply Co. 7c! Bis 
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Southwest Super Strength 
studded-T fence posts 


@ Made from Rail Steel @ Tough and 
Dependable @ Easy to Drive ®¢ Long 
Lasting @ Furnished With Galvanized 
Wire Fasteners. 


Immediate Delivery—Any Quantity 
PLAY SAFE ORDER NOW 


Anything in Steel 
Write, Wire or Call 


Smith Pipe and Steel Co. 


735 North 19th Ave. Phone 4-5621 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





STOP WATCHES 


15-jewel Elgins - Precision Built - Sweep 
Second Hands - 1/10 Second Timing - 
Sweep Hands 
Revolution. 


Sent Postpaid ‘9” Cost Govt. 
For Only 


Cover 10 Seconds per 


$39.50 


ORDER TODAY THIS 15 - JEWEL ELGIN 
which was used by Air Corps Navigators. 
Ideal for Rodeo Producers, Calf Ropers 
and Bulldoggers. Money-back Guarantee 
if not Satisfied. $2 down on C.O.D.’s. 


PLYMOUTH MANILA 


YACHT LARIAT 


7/16-inch Exact - 33 Thread. Only 13c 
per Foot—Postpaid. 


* Order Both Items Today! * 


Bropar Distributors 
Dept. 527 — P. O. Box 275 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Ladies: Write for FREE Folder on Hand- 
tooled Purses from Guatemala. 
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| choice heavy beef 


| jor packers. 
| have advanced. On Apr. 14 choice steer 








Trade Looks 
For Rises Ahead 


By H. W. French 


IVESTOCK RECEIPTS WERE influ- . 


enced by the month old packinghouse 
workers’ strike and many of the buyers 
for the major packers were out of the 
market most of the time, usually only 
buying for shipment 
to plants not affected 
by the strike. Buying 
in the country was 
stepped up materially, 
especially for cattle 
and hogs. 


Cattle prices during 
the strike period 
worked sharply higher 
in most instances and 
many classes gained 
$1 to $2 although high 


H. W. French 


steers still were 

around $1.50 under a month earlier, 
mediumweights also showing about $1 
decline. In one week at Chicago vealers 
showed $2 to $4 advance following a 
period of declines. 


Meat has been of large enough volume 
to satisfy most needs, as the slaughterers 


| not affected by the strike stepped up 
| their kills considerably to offset the lack 


of slaughtering in most areas by the ma- 
Retail and wholesale prices 


beef in New York at wholesale was 
quoted at $51, when best steers alive at 
Chicago were selling at $31.50 to $31.75, 


| while the weekly average wholesale cost 


in New York for the week ending Jan. 
17 was around $54.40 at a time when 
best steers on foot were bringing $40.50. 


There has been a narrowing of the 
price spread and currently choice beet 
steers at Chicago are anywhere from $3 
to $8 below mid-January but common to 
low medium grades in the meantime ad- 
vanced $1 or more. The price range nar- 
rowed on most other classes but the 
fluctuations were often sharp. 


Most Are Bullish 


Because replacements have been com- 
paratively light for several months and 
shipments of fat cattle to market have 
been only slightly below normal the crop 
to be marketed within the next 60 days 
is not large and for that reason most 
members of the trade are very bullish, 
some expecting a very sharp rise ahead. 


There are more high good to low choice 
steers and heifers coming to market than 
a month or two ago as owners have been 
feeding longer than usual in anticipation 
of a better market and they have not 
been disappointed although the cost of 
holding has been high and probably net 
results are no different than a month ago. 


Some cattle and lamb feeders have 
been reporting losses and it goes without 








saying that hog producers are marketing 
at a loss. The recent sharp advance jy 
fat lamb prices has changed the situation 
greatly and late sales were again show. 
ing profits just like the early marketings, 

It is only natural for the trade to 
expect increased receipts of cattle and 
perhaps some increase in hog supplies 
when the strike terminates but if the 
demand for cattle continues as broad as 
currently there is little fear of much, if 
any price reaction. On the contrary, the 
general belief is the big concerns will be 
liberal buyers and go after much of the 
trade temporarily lost to them. The 
trend for hogs is more uncertain, es. 
pecially on heavy weights. 


Fourth Fewer Cattle on Feed 


The government estimate places the 
cattle on feed in the Corn Belt on Apr, 
1 as 25 per cent short of a year ago, or 
approximately 450,000 head down. The 
big decrease was in the western Com 
Belt, with Iowa showing 28 per cent loss 
and Nebraska 32 per cent. The largest 
decrease in the eastern Corn Belt was 
17 per cent in Illinois, and the smallest 
drop was 8 per cent in Wisconsin. 


About as many cattle are on feed in 
Colorado as a year ago but the in-move- 
ment of replacements in the first three 
months of the year was off 40 per cent. 
The market movement from Colorado has 
been faster than usual as it may be re- 
called that 23 per cent more cattle were 
in the feedlots there on Jan. 1. 


The supply of corn on cattle feeders’ 
farms on Apr. 1 was down one-third 
from a year ago for the Corn Belt asa 
whole. The in-movement of cattle into 
eight Corn Belt states during the first 
three months of 1948 was down 48 per 
cent, with the loss in Iowa 45 per cent, 
Nebraska 49 per cent and Illinois 57 per 
cent. 

On top of the decreases for the Corn 
Belt must be added the lowered move- 
ment of southwestern to northern pas- 
tures. All in all the figures are very 
bullish from the standpoint of the nun- 
ber of fat cattle to be marketed the bal- 
ance of the year, although the movement 
of grass fat cattle which begins about 
Aug. 1 will have some bearing on the 
price trend. 

High cost of replacement cattle and 
the fear that the fat cattle would not 
hold undoubtedly is mainly responsible 
for the small number on feed and to be 
placed on pastures this season. Average 
cost of stocker and feeder cattle shipped 
from four terminal markets for January 
through March was $24.68 against $18.43 
a year ago and $13.95 two years ago. 


Record Pasture Prices 
About 90 per cent of the Blue Stem and 





MILD WEST 


Upon a stool I learned to ride, 

The cowboy code has been my guide; 

And I’m a real, high-hat, cowhand— 

A buckaroo (the drug-store brand.) 
—Howard Haynes 
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(sage vastures of Kansas and Oklahoma 
were wider lease by Apr. 1 and at record 
prices. Feed prospects are good. The 
supply of local and wintered cattle is a 
little smaller than a year ago. The in- 
movement will be largely from Texas 
although some shipments were reported 
from the dry areas in the Southwest and 
afew cattle moved from California. 

Most of the leases for steers and cows 
were at $13 to $16 per head in the Blue 
Stem section, and young cattle $9 to $12 
per head. Some of the best pastures were 
leased at $20. Most of the leases in the 
Osage area were at $12 to $14 for steers 
and cows and young cattle at $7-$11 per 
head. 

If the fat cattle market continues to 
improve it is expected that feedlot opera- 
tors will show more interest in fleshy 
steers which may be finished in a short 
time but to date the big feeders are sit- 
ting tight and not showing the disposi- 
tion to enter the market for anything 
fleshy unless it is light. 

The support price for hogs for the 
week ending Apr. 17 was $17, Chicago 
basis, but through May the figure will 
be dropped to $16.50. Many of the hog 
producers are complaining about. the low 
prices being paid for heavy butchers 
which for weeks have been selling at ex- 
ceptionally big discounts. They haven't 
forgot what happened in 1943 when only 
afew pounds meant a dollar or more off 
from lighter offerings and packers were 
in disrepute, but the current action can- 
not be blamed on the big packers. 


Strike Upsets Hogs 

The strike has disrupted the flow of 
hogs and many of those being marketed 
are being purchased for shipment to 
plants not affected by the tie-up. Many 
hogs bought at Omaha and St. Joseph 





























































THE LaRUE CATTLE SQUEEZE CHUTE 


(Patent Pending) 
“The Answer to a Cattleman's Dream" 


this strongly built, exceptionally well-balanced 
ind designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
tase, speed and safety. No gates or bars in 
font to make cattle unwilling to enter. 


Operated by One Man 


Quickly adjustable for small or large cattle. May 

loaded into a trailer or pickup by two men. 
tvery owner is an ardent booster. Please write 
lr further information and prices. 


LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Phone 3-4336 
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have been moving to the Los Angeles 
area. Then, too, the small local packers 
at some markets are buying more than 
normal numbers so that there seldom was 
any material congestion yet holdovers 
were frequently reported. 


Shortly after the middle of April esti- 
mates placed the number of lambs on 
feed in Northern Colorado, the Arkansas 
Valley and the North Platte valley at less 
than 150,000, easily 75,000 above a year 
earlier. Late shipments have been lib- 
eral and included many heavy lambs, 
such as were so severely neglected less 
than a month ago. 


Satisfactory rains 
valleys of California early in April 
changed the lamb situation entirely as 
growers now are reluctant to do much 
selling, expecting to finish their own 
lambs for slaughter. The number of 
lambs not under contract or already sold 
is very small in the San Joaquin and Im- 
perial Valleys. Through Apr. 10 there 
were 28,347 head through the Ogden 
gateway. 

The condition of the early spring lamb 
crop on Apr. 1 was below a year ago 
Lambs developed slowly in California and 
Texas because of unfavorable feed condi- 
tions. Progress in the Pacific Northwest 
during March was below normal. 
condition of spring lambs in the South- 
eastern states is above average. Market- 


ings as a whole are expected to be later | - 
than usual but in Arizona 75 per cent of | 


the crop was under contract at the start 
of April. 


Obituaries 





A. C. (Pete) Steele: Veteran of the 
Omaha livestock market, following a 
heart attack. Mr. Steele had gone to 
Omaha many years ago from Iowa to 
engage in the commission business and 
was widely known. 


Tom C. Parks: Banker-rancher of 


in the two main | 





The | 


Clifton, Texas, of a heart attack at the | 


age of 69. 


F. W. Alexander: Former owner of the | 


Diamond Ranch at Albany, Texas, who 
had recently been making his home in 
Decatur. Mr. Alexander, 68, passed away 
in Dallas on March 16 after brief ill- 
ness. 


Paul A. Standley: On March 14 in | 


Helena, Mont. The prominent central 
Montana stockman was serving as the 
mayor of Cascade at the time of his 
death, at the age of 71. 


A. W. Lohmann: At the age of 66, in 
his ranch yard after returning from fight- 
ing a grass fire. Owner of a 60,000-acre 
ranch in Osage County, Okla., Mr. Loh- 
mann had received 5,000 cattle for feed- 
ing, from the drouth-stricken Vail Ranch 
on Santa Rosa Island off the coast of 
California. 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
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struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 
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Help STEP UP results at 
low cost with a Puritan 
proven feeding program 


Whether you feed for early markets or for 
the show ring, science shows a definite need 
for quality mineral and protein supplements. 
Thousands depend on the profitable Puritan 
feeding plan. Start yours now with 


Min-A-Lak - @ min- 
eral supplement with af 
known major and trace 
minerals. 


Puritan-40 . a rich 
40% protein concentrate 
with all known a-ino acids. 


Mail Coupon Today 


C] Please send feeding 
facts 


Please send agents 
proposition. 
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A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo., president 
of the American National, was re-elected 
to the board of directors of the National 
Livestock Producers Association at the 
annual shareholders meeting in Chicago. 
He represents the American National on 
the Producers board of directors. 

Duvall A. Davidson, district supervisor 
at Laredo, Tex., has been appointed state 
director of the state livestock sanitary 
commission. He succeeds the recently 
deceased J. H. Rasco. 

A 7,000-acre ranch near Montague, 
Calif., has recently been bought by C. F. 
Priddy and his son, Dr. C. W. Priddy, of 
Burbank. There are 200 head of Angus 
cattle on the property. 


DE VOTO RETRACTS 


Author Bernard De Voto, who in past 
months has assailed the western stock- 
man in connection with public land mat- 
ters, this month utters the first apol- 
ogy. In the May issue of the magazine 
which in January carried one of his ar- 
ticles (stating that Congressman Frank 
A. Barrett of Wyoming wrote a resolu- 
tion to admit Alaska to statehood), Mr. 
De Voto writes, “I cannot understand 
how I made such a mistake in material 
fully familiar to me, and make no effort 
to justify it.” The resolution in question, 
which provided for ownership of public 
lands by the state rather than the fed- 
eral government, was actually introduced 
by Alaskan Delegate E. L. Bartlett. Mr. 
De Voto promises to explore the subject 
further soon. 


DRI-SEAL Protects Leather! 


LEAVES NO GREASY SURFACE—MILDEW PROOF 
EASY TO APPLY—WATER REPELLENT—NON- 
TOXIC—INCREASES LIFE OF LEATHER— 
RESTORES OLD LEATHER 
See your local dealer or send one dollar for 
pint can and free literature. Will treat two 

pair hunting boots and your gun case. 
DRI-SEAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
2326 N. Third St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 








New members who recently have joined 
up through the good offices of C. D. Ter- 
rett, Billings, Mont., are John A. Adams 
of Melville, Mont., and E. M. Adams, Jr., 
of Shawmut, Mont. 

W. O. Culbertson and Sons of Dalhart, 
Tex., are new owners of the Royal Mc- 
Leod Ranch in Colorado. They will take 
possession of the new 16,128-acre hold- 
ings in the fall. 

From Edinburg, Tex., comes an ac- 
count of the claim of 82 Mexicans to a 
part of the great King Ranch. They 
have offered in support of this five pages 
of genealogical data, and they have filed 
a title suit of close to $2,000,000 against 
King Ranch and the Humble Oil Co. 

Cononel Wallis Huidekoper of Big 
Timber, Mont., has received an honorary 
life membership card in the Big Timber 
post of the American Legion, “in appre- 
ciation of long and outstanding service.” 
Mr. Huidekoper, a veteran of the Span- 
ish-American and First World Wars, was 
also the recipient, in 1937, of the first 
honorary presidency and life member- 
ship given by the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association. 

Just four years ago, at the good age 
of 100 years, Kip True of Fowler, Colo., 
finally quit riding his 16-year-old paint 
horse and settled down to a quieter life 
of reminiscing and serving as an author- 
ity on riding, roping, etc. Now the 
oldest cowboy in the state, and possibly 
in the whole West, Kip True just 84 
years ago rode from eastern Kansas into 
the frontier outpost that was to become 
the city of Pueblo. He had completed an 
active stint with the Union Army in ma- 
jor Civil War battles and had used his 
mustering-out pay to buy the sorrel mare 
he rode; because he had not enough 
money left for a saddle, he rode 500 miles 
bareback to seek work as a Colorado 
ranch hand. In following years he at- 
tained ownership of his own place. 

A large Florida realty deal in the news 
concerns the recent purchase of 38,000 
acres of Highlands County cattle and 
farm lands by Lykes Brothers of Tampa. 
Price is said to be about $14 an acre. 

T. Robert Sandberg, superintendent of 
penicillin production at Cutter Labora- 
tories in Berkeley, Calif., has been pro- 
moted to works manager of the organi- 
zation, which he joined two years ago. 





BRAND NEW 12 ft. x 14 ft. WALL TENT 
water, flame, and mildew treated. 2 win- 
dows—2 entrances—12.29 oz. OD seams 
double sewed—sod bottom. Cost to build 
$155.00. A REAL BUY with carry- 

ing valise, all ropes and pins... $32.50 


With 14’ x 21’ fly (double root). 949200 
Fly separate MERE P ae eee $22.50 


Other tents 
in excellent 
condition 
9” x Y wall 









$17.75 
14’ x 14% wall 
$29.50 






\ . ‘ 
apy, 16x 16’ pyramid 
= $36.75 
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18’ x 30 wail 
$55.00 


ROCKAWAY SALES CO., 


Box No. 362A 


BRAND NEW U. S. RUBBER BOATS 

5-Man $37.50 7-Man $47.75 
The Air Corps had the best. Cost 
$200.00. Safe, easy to pack, and carry. 
nitely the last available surplus boats in 
the country. Equipped with: pump, repair 
kit, carrying case, repair plugs, 2 collapsible 
oars, and many other items. 


over 
Defi- 


NEW 
COLLAPSIBLE 
OARS, 

3 pieces, about 

6 foot 





Quantity is limited so ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR on more surplus bargains and BALSA WOOD FLOATS 
Send check or money order or 25% for C.0.D. to 


Rockaway, N. J. 


WAR SURPLUS BARGAINS °753,7005""" | 
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A DIVERSIFIED CAREER 


By Douglas Pike, Minot, N. D. 


One of North Dakota’s most colorfy| 
cattlemen is Colonel Clarence H. Parker 
of Minot. The chronicle of pioneer days 
in North Dakota, the romance of the 
range in its infancy and the history of 
hotel operation in North Dakota’s Mouse 
River Valley in the 80’s can be personi- 
fied in this man. 


Mr. Parker began his business career 
with a cigar stand in his mother’s hotel), 
He later became owner of a 6,000-acre 
ranch with 650 head, mostly Herefords, 





two hotels and a string of other busi- 
nesses. He has turned his efforts toward 
buffalo raising, dairy farming, livestock 
association work, banking, automobile 
selling and politics and has found time 
for big game hunting, horse racing and 
collecting historical objects. 


He came to North Dakota with his par- 
ents at the age of 13. His father, in the 
construction business, helped the Great 
Northern Railroad push westward, and 
his mother operated a hotel at Devils 
Lake, N. D., the jumping off place into 
the West. The young son soon became 
a partner with his mother in the opera- 
tion of the hotel which was called the 
Leland-Parker Hotel. 


In 1945 Colonel Parker began work 
on the Clarence Parker Hotel in Minot, 
the doors of which were opened in 1948. 


The nine-story million dollar structure 
will eventually have 190 rooms with 
radios, air-conditioned and indirectly 
lighted—a hotel that will remain as a 5! 
lent tribute to a noble old-timer. 


The Arizona Cattlelog furnishes some 
biographical notes on the new president 
of the Arizona Cattle Growérs Associa- 
tion which the PRopUCER snitches here- 
with! . . . Carlos Ronstadt, who for the 
past two years has served his assocl@ 
tion as its first vice-preident, is follow- 
ing generally in the footsteps of his late 
father, Joe Ronstadt. The elder Mr. Ron- 
stadt, a charter member, was active m 
numerous phases of the livestock indus- 
try of the Copper State until his death 
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in 1993. . . . The Arizona cattlemen’s 
recentiy elected leader is “an Arizona 
product,” the Cattlelog points out, “born 
in Tucson and raised on the Santa Mar- 
garita Ranch, 65 miles southwest (of 
there.)’’ Even his schooling took place 
in the home state. ... Following his 
graduation from the state university, he 
workec two years for Armour & Com- 
pany in South Texas; in 1927 he re- 
turned to the ranch to join his father 
in active management of the ranch and 
there he has built his career since then. 
































Principal speaker at the opening of a 
10-day sheep and wool improvement 
school on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion was Floyd W. Lee of San Mateo, 
president of the New Mexico Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

Roy Richardson, field representative 
of the American Hereford Journal, has 
left the magazine to become manager of 
the National Auction Institute at Colfax, 
lowa, an expansion of the National Auc- 
tion Company of Fort Worth. These in- 
stitutions offer instruction and auction 
service. 


Cattlemen of west Texas recently do- 
nated $15,000 worth of livestock to the 
Boys Ranch, Inc., of Hereford, Texas. 


Howard E. Robbins has been named re- 
gional director of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation at Amarillo, Texas. The region 
includes 1,500,000 irrigable acres in New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma and parts of 
Kansas and Colorado. 


T. Robert Sandberg, superintendent of 
penicillin production at Cutter Labora- 
tories in Berkeley, Calif., has been pro- 
moted to works manager of the organi- 
zation, which he joined two years ago. 

Dr. Charles W. Bowers of Topeka is 
the new president of the Kansas Veteri- 

































time member of Congress. 








nary Medical Association. For many 
years an active member of the associa- 
tion, Dr. Bowers is also a former secre- 
tary. 


Wyoming Hereford owners have re- 
cently acted to establish a gift fund for 
use in improving the Hereford cattle at 
the state university. The Allen Fordyces 
of the Bar-13 Ranch at Sheridan have 
contributed one Hereford steer and plan 
to contribute another, while Charles Or- 
ton, rancher of Elk Mountain, has made 
a cash donation. 


Joe Nettleton of Murphy, Ida., who last 
month succeeded Clyde Starr of Salmon 
in the presidency of the Idaho Cattle- 
men’s Association, is a native of the 
county (Owyhee) in which he still lives 
and ranches. A Notre Dame graduate, he 
is at present a member of the state tax 
commission. 


George Godfrey, immediate past pres- 
ident of the New Mexico association, re- 
calls his arrival in 1909 at Hachita as “a 
hobo kid (with) $10 in my pocket.” 


The American National’s president, 
A. A. Smith of Sterling, Colo., recently 
addressed the Southwestern Bankers at 
El Paso, Tex. One point he made to his 
listeners was that it’s consumer demand, 
not the cattleman, that fixes meat 
prices; he pointed out that cattle are 
like crops of other kinds in that they 
are ready for market only at a certain 
season—and “You can’t just divide your 
herd by 12 and send off a percentage 
each month to market.” Mr. Smith spoke 
in brief about foot-and-mouth disease 
and, after declaring that he did not 
favor subsidies or price fixing, received 
a request for his autographed photo from 
a delighted member of the audience, 
Federal Judge R. E. Thomason, long- 






THE USDA states in its second monthly 
report on European crop prospects that 
tonditions in early April over most of 
the European area were satisfactory; 
developments on the whole have con- 
tinued favorable through March and 
early April, and it is still expected that 
the 1948 harvest of bread grains (wheat 
and rye) will be well above the short 
‘trop of 86,000,000 long tons in 1947. 
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(The estimate is inclusive of the Soviet 
Union.) 

PROLONGED NEGOTIATIONS have 
produced a_ settlement between the 
United Kingdom and Argentina for meat 
supplies during 1948 and the first part 
of 1949 which apparently assures unin- 
terrupted shipments for the next 12 
months. It is believed that Britain will 
receive 400,000 tons of meat and that 
she has agreed to accept little or no 
canned meats besides 20,000 tons of 
canned corned beef. 


THE Wyoming agricultural extension 
service has taken steps to take the guess- 
work out of building your own farm- 
house or other farm building. A new 
plan service for citizens of the state has 





Hauling livestock to market 
is a responsibility NOT to 
be taken lightly. By night- 
and by day-men are guid- 
ing huge truck-trailers to 
market, carefully and seri- 
ously-men of driving skill, 
reliability, and integrity. It's 
no wonder these men wear 
cowboy boots—Nocona 
Boots-for good footing, 
for comfort, for economy. 
Nocona Boots help get the 4 
job done. 












Ask Your Dealer For 


NOCONA B00TS 


NGCCONA BOOT COMPANY 
NOCONA, TEXAS ENID JUSTIN, President 








Are You Keeping Up wits ine tatest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
— nes that specialize in a particular sub- 
ect: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The _—_- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 
Horses 
Horse mentee. schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee 
Bee Journal, $1.50 
Farming 
The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 
Pigeons 
oo Pigeon Journal 


Culture, $1.50; American 


(Squab fancy), 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
— m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties — 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription lay. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dime 
for list—hundreds more. 











DO YOU WANT TO BE AN 
AUCTIONEER? 


Attend the only Auction College in the 
United States conducted at an accredited 
college, with the leading auctioneers in 
their respective fields as your instructors. 


Act at once, summer class open to 
limited number. 
WESTERN COLLEGE OF 


AUCTIONEERING 
Box 1458 Montana 
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been initiated and bluéprints for con- 
struction of homes and other buildings 
are now available from local county agri- 
cultural agents. 

REPORTS from California are much 
brighter than they have been for some 
time, with grass conditions greatly im- 
proved and April showers continuing to 
fall. There now appears to be enough 
green feed for all cattle that were not 
transferred and in a few spots it is even 
expected that there will be good grass 
and hay yields. 


THE weekly Arizona Newsletter brings 
out something worth repeating: “There 
used to be a sort of rule that you could 
pay for a bull the equivalent of two-and- 
a half yearlings; that is, you could af- 
ford to pay for a bull what you received 
(for them.) Many good bulls are selling 
below that ratio today, so a cowman who 
does not have sufficient good bulls on 
his range is missing a good bet.” 
AGREED that the King Ranch in Texas 
is plenty big—but the Parker Ranch in 
Hawaii runs second with some 500,000 
acres. Then, too, at least one ranch in 
Australia and one down in South Amer- 
ica are reputed to run even larger than 
either of these. 


FROM GRAPEFRUIT to beefsteak may 
sound like a long jump, but not to Dr. 
W. G. Kirk of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Florida. There, he has 
been experimenting with the feeding of 
grapefruit (which is growing more 
abundantly than can be marketed for hu- 
man consumption) to cattle. Some ex- 
perienced citrus men think the time may 
come when big packinghouses—especially 
the cooperatives, which must dispose of 
members’ fruit for benefit of the com- 
mon “pay-off” pool—will own herds of 
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11 Ounce Ontior Denim! 
Branded Cowhide Label! 
Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized Shrunk! 

© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets!, 

© Money-Back Guarantee! 
Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, _ Trenton, N. J. 
Shrinkage Less Than 1 
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| but has a good start now. 
| were small and sickly this spring; they 





cattle to use up surplus production. 


Dr. Kirk reports his animals seem to 
like and thrive on grapefruit, which has 
the added advantage of being available 
in winter months when pasturage is poor 
and feed high. 


PREDICTIONS of a meat shortage this 
spring which were made last winter are 
not likely to come true, says Wesley 
Hardenbergh, president of the American 
Meat Institute. He says that in spite of 
the strike meat production has held up 
remarkably well. Outlook for the year 
is that there will be 146 pounds of meat 
per capita compared with 156 in 1947 
and 138 in 1939-41. Greatest reduction 
will be in beef, veal and lamb. 


BIG GAME animals increased by 25 per 
cent in the three year period.from 1943 
to 1946. Michigan led the states with 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania following 
in second and third places. Rocky Moun- 
tain bighorn sheep increased about 9,000 
to 16,000. 


BEGINNING July 1, 1948, grazing fees 
on national forest lands will be increased 
on an over-all basis from 31 cents per 
cow month to 40 cents. Sheep fees are 
to be raised from 7% cents to 10 cents 
per head per month. The rise is based 
on a percentage increase in livestock 
values as provided in the forest grazing 
fee formula. 

THE RAILROADS are better prepared 
to do their part if the United States is 
forced into a fighting war than they were 
a year ago, says William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, but they will need four things: a 
steady flow of materials, manpower, 
rates in line with higher costs, and the 
right to run their own business and not 
have the government run it. 






To THe (Cont. 
FoiTor’ from 
Page 4) 


privileges, however. Very little grass 
yet. Ranges and other lands very dry.— 
W. E. Gillespie, Malheur County, Ore. 


VACCINE HELPS 
eattle are in good condition this spring. 
The grass is late because of cold weather, 
Our calves 





seem to have the scours bad and aren’t 
growing as they ought to. We vaccinated 
them with Hemorrhagic Septicemia vac- 
cine and they seem to be doing better. I 
would like to know more about calf dis- 
eases and their cures.—Samuel Cum- 
mings, Wallowa County, Ore. 


NEW MAPLE SYRUP 


Quarts, $2.50 each - Half Gallons, $4.00 
Gallons, $7.50 
Postpaid to Your Address 


FOUR SPRINGS FARM 


Danville, Vermont 





JUST ABOUT PAR—We have had 
hard winter . . . Lots of feeding, with 
light loss. Our country in about normal 
condition for this time of year.—T, 0, 
SoRelle, Kent County, Texas. 


A PITIFUL SITUATION—Four hu. 
dred and six head of cattle at present— 
all half-starved. Hope to get them sold 
next season. Sure a very dry season... 
8,700 acres good rangeland in norma| 
season; not one sprig green grass so far. 
—Walter Markham, Monterey County, 
Calif. 


MAGAZINE INCLUDED—I enclose 
check for dues. Is your magazine ip- 
cluded? (Editor’s Note:—Yes, that sends 
you the PRODUCER.) Had very severe 
weather for Texas Panhandle.—A, L, 
McMurtry, Briscoe County, Tex. 


HAY CARRYOVER—I enclose check 
for American National dues. We have 
had a good winter here, with a lot of 
hay carried over. Stock in good shape.— 
Edward Ferguson, Haakon County, S. D. 


TRY TO MAKE NORTH PLATTE!— 
I hope that a good fence is established 
along the Mexican border. I usually han- 
dle about 500 head Texas steers yearly, 
so that border is not very far distant. I 
attended the Phoenix convention (left 
that area 25 years ago); could not get 
away for Boise.—Earl Adrian, Mellette 
County, S. D. 


TOPS—Inclosed is $5 for renewal sub- 
scription. I think your magazine is tops 
and I don’t ever expect to be without it. 
—Chester Clausen, Chicago, IIl. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Cattle Ranch 


FIVE RM. FUR. HOUSE 


OVER 


5000 ACRES deeded land plus 13,500 
acres stable Govt. grazing lease. 
Plenty water, good feed. All equip. 
necessary for operation of ranch. 
App. 3,000 ft. elevation 
Excellent Climatic Conditions 


"Located" 


Near the APPLE and LUCERNE Val- 
ley Development which is the fastest 
development now in Calif. Present 
owner has been running approx. 350 
head Whiteface. 

True reason for selling 


OWNER DISABLED 
Total Price, $50,000—1/2 Down 


Pine Knot Realty Go. 


(Exclusive Agents) 
P. O. Box 553 Ph. 2801 


BIG BEAR LAKE, CALIF. 
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NUMBER FOUR of a series of messages devoted to Livestock and the Land 


... And on the third day He created grass. 


For centuries grass has served as the major link 
between the soil and man’s food and fibre. Much 
of the progress in agriculture has come from the 
greater use of the natural advantages of grass. 


Native grass pastures on ranches and farms have 
long been one of the nation’s most dependable and 
valuable resources. Practical methods are being used 
to improve these pastures, such as, fertilizing, re- 
seeding, brush and weed control, and new varieties 
of grass. 


Another “grass” development has become impor- 
tant during recent years because of the growing 
interest in maintaining the fertility of crop land. 
So-called “tame grass pastures” or “grassland farm- 
ing” is becoming increasingly popular in many of 
the important farming areas of the nation. Grass-le- 
gume combinations can be used in all crop rota- 
tions, or on any land, good or poor. 


These “pasture” crops improve the yields of other 
crops in the rotation, such as corn and small grains. 
They are highly effective in preventing erosion. They 
add nitrogen and humus to the soil. Even the manure 
produced by the livestock which harvest these pas- 
ture crops is returned to the soil. 

Growing grass-legume pastures is more than a 
sound soil conserving practice—it is also profitable. 
The profits come through livestock with cheaper 
gains, less labor, longer grazing season and better 
animal health through sanitation and good nutrition. 


LIVESTOCK AND PROPER LAND USE ARE NATURAL COMPANIONS! 
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MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


Oklahoma City « Albert Lea e Omaha 
Chicago « Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Cedar Rapids 





PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher 


Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 


Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 







































































































Fourth Annual 


Thursday and Friday 
October 28 and 29, 1948 


Big Cash Priz2 List! 


The cattle will be judged on Thursday, October 28. They will be shown in four classes: steer calves 
and yearling steers and heifer calves and yearling heifers, 20 head to the load. 


All cattle will be sold on Friday, October 29. There is no entry fee. 


Market your feeders at Chicago through this event and benefit by the big buying demand that will 
be concentrated in Chicago at that time. 


At the 1947 show, last October, the grand champion load sold at $56.75 and the 2nd prize load of 
20 steer calves in the same class from which the champion came brought $60.00 per cwt. 


The top 10 carloads in the sale averaged $44.60 per cwt. 








